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The above official seal for the Defense Civil Pre¬ 
paredness Agency has been adopted to signify 
the broadened role of DCPA as a Defense 
Department agency responsible for dealing with 
peacetime as well as wartime disasters affecting 
the civil population. 

The new insigne features a medium shade of 
blue in the triangle and in the circular border 
containing the agency name, both placed on 
a background of gold. A gold-colored bald 
eagle is perched atop a shield symbolic of 
the American flag. Below the shield are two 
green olive branches. 

The new DCPA seal symbolizes the role of the 
Nation's civil preparedness program within the 
Department of Defense, as a part of the total 
national defense, while also stressing the essen¬ 
tially peaceful, lifesaving mission of civil 
preparedness. 

The American bald eagle and shield are adapted 
from the Department of Defense seal, indicating 
that civil preparedness is part of national de¬ 
fense. There are no warlike arrows in the 
eagle’s talons, and the olive branches below 
the shield signify peaceful means for coping 
with disasters of all kinds threatening civil 
authority or civilian life. 

The new seal uses the equilateral triangle, a 
traditional symbol of all civil defense programs 
for more than three decades. The triangle and 
surrounding border is in a distinctive shade of 
blue specifically authorized for Department of 
Defense use. The gold disc on which this 
symbolism is placed traditionally signifies lead¬ 
ership, wisdom, and achievement. The name of 
the agency appears in white letters on blue. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE / DEFENSE CIVIL PREPAREDNESS AGENCY 






The Secretary of Defense 
February 8, 1974 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 

In compliance with section 406 of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 and section 5 of Execu¬ 
tive Order 10952 of July 20, 1961, I submit 
herewith the second annual report of the Defense 
Civil Preparedness Agency, covering civil defense 
functions assigned to me. 

James R. Schlesinger 




Department of Defense 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 

February 1, 1974 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


The second annual report of the Defense Civil 
Preparedness Agency is attached. 


The report reflects DCPA emphasis placed on 
emergency planning and progress made in 
improving the crisis management capability of 
local governments to cope with all hazards, both 
peacetime and wartime. 




John E. Davis 
Director 
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all-hazard civil preparednes 


@ Blizzards in the winter . . . 

© Tornadoes in the spring and summer . . . 

© Hurricanes in the summer and fall . . . 

® Floods, earthquakes, major fires, explo¬ 
sions . . . anytime. 

There’s an unhappy rhythm to many of 
nature’s—and man’s—disaster spectaculars, fre¬ 
quently out of key with a community’s capability 
to cope with them. Natural or manmade disasters 
have rewritten many a city or county’s Calendar 
of Events before local government had gotten 
around to printing the program. 

Expecting the worst that can befall a commu¬ 
nity and planning the response is the business of 
civil preparedness. No one can predict what 
disasters large or small will confront the officials 
of America’s cities and counties in the years 
ahead. The importance of civil preparedness for 
the future is that it provides a proven way to cope 
with many and varied peacetime disasters no mat¬ 
ter how complex or involved they become, with 
local, State, and Federal agencies working to¬ 
gether. And if the ultimate disaster of nuclear war 
should occur, a tried and proven methodology 
will exist to mobilize our people and resources 
for long-range recovery. 


THE PROGRAM 

In keeping with President Nixon’s desire to 
make the Federal Government more responsive 
to the needs of State and local governments, the 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA) 
program takes into account all of the hazards and 
dangers which confront the Nation’s population 
today. 

Local government is the keystone of civil pre¬ 
paredness. The Federal and State governments 
provide guidance and assistance to municipal and 
county governments in this readiness effort. The 
objective at all levels is to develop the capability 
to protect life and property in any type of disaster. 

In furthering that objective, the “dual-use” 
concept long advocated by the Defense Civil Pre¬ 
paredness Agency is applied wherever possible. 
This is the concept of developing emergency sys¬ 
tems useful both in the everyday routine of gov¬ 
ernment as well as during emergencies; and of 
being useful both during peacetime or in event 
of war. 

Current program changes include: (1) 
Enhancement of State and local capability to cope 
with attacks and other disasters, (2) reorientation 
of the program to emphasize, wherever possible, 
available protection from nuclear weapon effects 
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and natural disasters, (3) shifting of some on¬ 
going programs to systems that would only be 
implemented in a crisis in order to reduce peace¬ 
time costs and avoid rapid obsolescence. 

Major tasks in the program include (a) main¬ 
tenance of the current shelter system, but 
reorienting marking, stocking and home survey 
programs toward crisis implemented activities; 
(b) reorientation of the shelter survey to locate 
the best available protection from all the effects 
of nuclear weapons and prevalent natural disas¬ 
ters; (c) use of analytical techniques to deter¬ 
mine the most likely hazards for each community 
in the event of nuclear war, e.g., blast, fire, fall¬ 
out; and (d) development of guidance for local 
governments based on risk analysis, to include 
crisis relocation planning guidance for areas at 
high-risk to the direct effects of nuclear weapons 
and low-risk reception areas. 

Program Responsibilities 

Programs of the Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency are based on: The Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950; Executive Order 10952; Executive 
Order 1 1575, based on the Disaster Relief 
Act of 1970; Department of Defense Directive 
5105.43; and on an agreement early in calendar 
year 1972 with the Office of Emergency Pre¬ 
paredness (OEP) . 

Under Executive Order 11725, June 27, 1973, 
disaster relief activities previously exercised by 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness were trans¬ 
ferred to the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. The Order transferred to the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury the authority under the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 which was exer¬ 
cised by OEP. The rest of the authority exercised 
by OEP was transferred to the Administrator of 
General Services. All executive orders relating 
to OEP functions remain in effect, thus DCPA 
will continue to assist local governments in plan¬ 
ning and preparing for peacetime disasters. 

In consonance with Executive Order 10952, 
John E. Davis, Director of DCPA, acts for the 
Secretary of Defense in developing and adminis¬ 
tering the overall National Civil Preparedness 
Program including: 

1. A shelter program including evacuation 
and movement to shelter; 

2. A civilian chemical, biological, and radi¬ 
ological warfare defense program; 

3. Development and operation of civil pre¬ 


paredness warning or alerting, and com¬ 
munications systems; 

4. Planning for emergency assistance to State 
and local governments in a post-attack 
period; 

5. Guidance and assistance to State and local 
governments to increase their protection 
and emergency operations capability; 

6. Programs for financial contributions and 
donation of Federal surplus property to the 
States for civil preparedness purposes; 

7. Developing systems to conduct nationwide 
assessments in event of attack to determine: 
(a) The nature and extent of damage, (b) 
surviving resources, and (c) specific haz¬ 
ards resulting from the detonation or use 
of special weapons; 

8. A system for warning affected Federal 
activities, State and local governments, and 
the civilian population of impending- 
disasters; 

9. Providing planning assistance to local gov¬ 
ernments in their development of disaster 
preparedness plans and capabilities; and 

10. Establishment and administration of a 
Civil Preparedness Advisory Committee 
to serve the Secretary of Defense. 

In support of the foregoing responsibilities 
which are developed and executed in coordina¬ 
tion with Federal, State, and local governments, 
DCPA conducts the following programs: 

Research and Development, Training and Edu¬ 
cation, Information Services, Emergency Informa¬ 
tion, and Liaison Services. DCPA also advises the 
Secretary of the Army on military support to 
civil defense; is represented at Headquarters, 
North American Air Defense Command 
(NORAD), and at Headquarters, U.S. Con¬ 
tinental Army Command (CONARC) ; and 
participates in emergency exercises involving ele¬ 
ments of the Department of Defense (DoD) and 
other Federal agencies, and State and local 
governments. 

The Defense Civil Preparedness Agency is 
organized as a separate and distinct Agency of 
the Department of Defense, and is civilian in 
character and direction. DCPA headquarters is 
located in the Pentagon. In addition, there are 
eight DCPA Regional Offices located at Region 
One, Maynard, Mass.; Region Two, Olney, Mel.; 
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Region Three, Thomasville, Ga.; Region Four, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; Region Five, Denton, Tex.; 
Region Six, Denver, Colo.; Region Seven, Santa 
Rosa, Calif.; and Region Eight, Bothell, Wash. 
During fiscal year 1973, DCPA established 
Regional Field Offices, at New York City in 
Region One, and Kansas City, Mo., in Region 
Six. DCPA also maintains a Staff College at 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Joint Responsibility 

In keeping with a declaration in the Federal 
Civil Defense Act that the responsibility for civil 
defense “shall be vested jointly in the Federal 
government and the several States and their 
political subdivisions,” DCPA works closely with 
State and local governments in developing their 
capability for taking effective action in time of 
emergency. DCPA also works with some 30 other 
Federal Departments and Agencies that have 
emergency preparedness responsibilities assigned 
by Executive order, or' interagency agreement. 
During the fiscal year, DCPA reinforced close 
working relations, through signing new agree¬ 
ments with disaster-concerned organizations and 
agencies, including: the American National Red 
Cross (ANRC), U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA), National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA), and the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Liaison, including contractual arrangements 
for certain civil preparedness activities, is main¬ 
tained by DCPA with the National Association 
of State Civil Defense Directors, the United 
States Civil Defense Council (local membership), 
and various other technical and professional 
advisory groups. 

In addition, DCPA receives timely and effec¬ 
tive active support from the Armed Services. The 
concept of military support for civil authority 
received increased emphasis from the Armed 
Services during fiscal year 1973. All Services have 
recognized the need for a strong civil prepared¬ 
ness program, and have developed comprehensive 
survival and recovery plans to assist civil authority 
in the event of natural disaster or enemy attack. 

The Secretary of the Army has been designated 
as executive agent for providing military support 
to civil defense. The Commanding General, U.S. 
Continental Army Command, and Continental 
U.S. (CONUS) Army Commanders provide 
planning guidance to State Adjutants General in 


the preparation of military support for civil 
defense plans in each of the 48 contiguous States. 
In Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico similar 
plans are developed by the appropriate unified 
command and the State Adjutant General. Cur¬ 
rent plans call for each Adjutant General, when 
called to Federal service as a State area comman¬ 
der, to exercise operational control over military 
units made available for transattack and post¬ 
attack military support requirements. 

The Army established eight civil defense sup¬ 
port detachments to augment communications 
and security personnel at DCPA Federal Regional 
Centers in the event of enemy attack or natural 
disaster. 

In times of declared major disasters, Defense 
organizations swing into action in accordance 
with joint plans which have been developed 
under the guidance of the U.S. Army’s Director 
of Military Support. All available Department 
of Defense resources may be committed to aid 
civilian communities in time of need. Tropical 
storm “Agnes” is an example of such an effort. 

As a Defense agency, DCPA itself responded 
to the call for assistance in the wake of “Tropical 
Storm Agnes.” Although “Agnes” and the result¬ 
ing “Great Flood” occurred at the end of fiscal 
year 1972, DCPA followup actions continued for 
several months during fiscal year 1973. 

As part of the massive Federal assistance effort, 
the DCPA: 

• Loaned nearly 70 staff specialists from its 
Headquarters and Regional Offices for dis¬ 
aster relief operation in four States; 

® Loaned electrical generators and water 
pumping equipment from DCPA emer¬ 
gency stockpiles to stricken communities; 
and 

© Was prepared to help civil defense units 
replace or repair facilities damaged or lost 
in the “Agnes” disaster. 

The nearly 70 DCPA staff specialists working 
in the disaster area served in Pennsylvania at 
Harrisburg, New Bloomfield, Chambersburg, 
Lock Haven, Pittston, Norristown, Pottsville, 
Reading, Lancaster, Carlisle, Wellsboro, Dan¬ 
ville, Kingston, Pittsburgh, Huntingdon, Indiana 
(Indiana County) and Altoona. In Virginia, 
DCPA professionals were assigned to Richmond 
offices of the Office of Emergency Preparedness 
(OEP). In West Virginia, DCPA staff members 
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worked in Charleston and Wheeling, and in 
Maryland, with the State Civil Defense agency 
at Pikesville and at the Baltimore Office of OEP. 

The majority of DCPA personnel were called 
upon to set up and operate Federal “one-stop” 
disaster relief centers, and a number of them 
were on loan to OEP and staffed OEP regional 
installations. 

DCPA Regional Offices at Olney, Md., and 
Maynard, Mass., were major Federal communica¬ 
tions centers for gathering and evaluating disaster 
information, and expediting assistance in person¬ 
nel and equipment. DCPA Regional Office spe¬ 
cialists worked with local civil defense officials 
in the storm area to assure that they were ade¬ 
quately equipped and staffed to cope with the 
disaster. 

Many lessons learned from “Agnes” will be 
helpful in assisting other communities prepare 
for emergencies of this kind. Many communities, 
spurred by the “Agnes” disaster, have begun to 
assess their capabilties to cope with massive emer¬ 
gencies, and to look for means of improving 
these capabilities. 

Preparedness Partners 

In the civil preparedness program, DCPA 
works with the 50 States, Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the District of Columbia; and 
through the States, with more than 3,000 coun¬ 
ties or parishes, and approximately 10,000 local 
governments. 

The main thrust of the National Civil Pre¬ 
paredness Program is to help States and com¬ 
munities develop dual-use emergency systems to 
protect people from both peacetime disasters or 
the effects of nuclear attack. This is accomplished 
through on-site assistance, an activity which 
received top priority in implementing the civil 
preparedness program during fiscal year 1973. 
Many local On-Site Assistance Action Plans were 
established during the fiscal year; and some have 
paid off in lives saved when put into effect as 
the need occurred. The need occurred in Bald¬ 
win County, Alabama, and is described in a 
DCPA news release: 

During the summer of 1972, a DCPA On-Site 
Assistance Project was carried out by County Civil 


Defense Coordinator J. B. Dusenbury, working 
with DCPA and State personnel, other County 
officials, and Mr. Billy Manning, an engineer 
from Auburn University’s Civil Defense Pro¬ 
fessional Advisory Services Center. In the course 
of the project, an engineering survey was ordered 
for the school in the small town of Rosinton, Ala. 
At the conclusion of the survey, changes were 
made in the school’s plan for sheltering students. 
Specifically, it was recommended that students 
be sheltered in classroom areas, rather than in 
the gymnasium with its wide-span roof. 

In November 1972, a tornado headed toward 
Rosinton. Some students were in the gymnasium. 
The school principal quickly moved them to the 
classroom shelter areas designated a few months 
earlier. 

When the tornado struck, the roof of the gym 
collapsed. There were no casualties, thanks to 
the foresight and concern of dedicated profes¬ 
sional civil preparedness leaders and of a school 
principal. Had the students stayed there—as they 
would have before the emergency plan was 
revised—serious injuries and perhaps loss of life 
would have resulted. 

Paying for the Program 

Funds available during fiscal year 1973 for 
carrying out Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 
operations totaled $87.2 million; $83.5 million of 
new fiscal year 1973 appropriations, $3.6 million 
carried over into fiscal year 1973 lrom prior year 
appropriations, and nearly $0.1 million in reim¬ 
bursable orders from other agencies. Of this total, 
$85.9 million was apportioned by the Office of 
Management and Budget early in the year for 
execution of the fiscal year 1973 program, nearly 
$1.1 million was apportioned at yearend to 
finance part of the fiscal year 1974 program, and 
$0.2 million was transferred to General Services 
Administration for services provided to DCPA. 

Table 1—page 55 shows the planned applica¬ 
tion of the funds programed for obligation in 
fiscal year 1973, and the actual obligations for 
specific activities. The Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency obligated $82.2 million, or 94.5 percent, 
of the $87.0 million programed for obligation. 
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readiness actions 


Preparedness to cope with the effects of peace¬ 
time and wartime disasters includes many diverse 
but interrelated elements that must be woven 
into a comprehensive program involving all levels 
of government—Federal, State, and local—plus the 
individual citizen. Programs developed through 
this cooperative effort provide the best chance to 
avert or minimize the effects of all disasters, pro¬ 
tect life and property, and restore the stricken 
area, with a minimum of social and economic 
disruption. 

Local plans and procedures to cope with dis¬ 
asters are, of course, the keystone to the protection 
of life and property. However, few local govern¬ 
ments can by themselves effectively prepare for, 
and cope with, major disasters. They need State 
and Federal assistance in preparation and 
recovery. 

Local chief executives who have had to “face 
the music” following a disaster—even though 
they had made some advance preparations—can 
attest: there is no way ever to be fully prepared, 
any more than one can ever be fully insured. But 
reports over the years underscore one point: they 
were glad they had made the preparations before 
the Big Test came. 


ON-SITE ASSISTANCE (OSA) 

On-Site Assistance is the top priority activity of 
the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency. It 
involves direct on-site (at the locality) Federal 
and State efforts to assist local governments in 
improving their emergency operational capability 
to cope with natural disasters and other peacetime 
emergencies in addition to nuclear war. On-Site 
Assistance consists of specific steps to (1) assess 
existing local capabilities, (2) determine local 
needs, and (3) develop an action plan to meet 
requirements and deficiencies identified. An ac¬ 
tion plan leads to concrete and immediate assis¬ 
tance, in many cases, in the form of surplus and 
excess property grants and loans, and planning, 
training, and technical assistance from DCPA. 

On-Site Assistance requires that civil prepared¬ 
ness be viewed as a total preparedness effort. This 
totality is made up of many parts: some are 
tangible, such as rescue vehicles and emergency 
operating centers. Others, such as planning, train¬ 
ing and motivating, are intangible. On-Site 
Assistance aims at helping localities tie together 
their existing assets, both tangible and intangible, 
into the ability to conduct emergency operations. 














Thus, On-Site Assistance is basically people- 
oriented, emphasizing planning, organizing, train¬ 
ing, and exercising; and requiring some shift in 
approach and attitude from the more hardware- 
oriented programs of the 1960’s. 

By the close of fiscal year 1973, on-site visits 
by joint DCPA Regional and State civil prepared¬ 
ness teams had been made or were scheduled for 
528 localities in 49 states, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and Puerto Rico. 


CIVIL DEFENSE MILITARY 
RESERVE MOBILIZATION 
DESIGNEE PROGRAM 
(CD MOBDES) 

Initiated early in fiscal year 1973, the CD 
MOBDES program holds potential for significant 
improvements in local civil preparedness. Under 
the program, Army, Air Force, and Marine 

reservists-officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 

members of the Individual Ready Reserve, both 
male and female—have the opportunity to serve 
as Civil Defense Mobilization Designees, with 
training and duty at local or State civil defense 
agencies or at Regional Offices of the Defense 
Civil Preparedness Agency. 

The objective of the program is to strengthen 
the emergency capabilities of civil governments 
-local, State, and Federal-by augmenting their 
civil defense agency staffs with trained reserve 
MOBDES personnel. These personnel serve as 
specialists on the civilian staffs of the CD agencies. 
In a wartime or peacetime disaster period, they 
will augment the regular staff members in carry¬ 
ing out their emergency duties; in nonemergency 
periods, they will aid the agency in its prepaied- 
ness planning activities. 

Benefits for the CD MOBDES personnel 
include the opportunity of earning the required 
point credit for a satisfactory retirement year; 
and training and duty stations within daily com¬ 
muting distance of their homes. 

During fiscal year 1973, allotments of 600 
Army, 2,932 Air Force, and 50 Marine spaces 
were authorized by the Secretary of Defense for 
personnel assignments to CD Offices. By the 
close of fiscal year 1973, there were 438 Army, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps assignments to 
Regional, State, and local civil defense offices. 


WARNING 

The value of past investment in disaster pre¬ 
diction and warning capabilities is clearly demon¬ 
strable. Despite increasing property losses, there 
has been a notable decline in lives lost when such 
capabilities have been established and used, par¬ 
ticularly for hurricanes and tornadoes. Timely 
and accurate warning and appropriate public 
response are central objectives of responsible offi¬ 
cials at all levels of government. 

Federal warning systems are designed to pass 
warning to strategic points from which State and 
local governments warn the public. The Civil 
Defense Warning System (CDWS) operates 
throughout the continental United States, includ¬ 
ing Alaska. This system interconnects Federal, 
State, and local warning systems in a single warn¬ 
ing network. Separate warning systems serve 
Hawaii, American Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

National Warning System (NAWAS) 

The Federal portion of the CDWS is the 
National Warning System (NAWAS) . Almost 
instantaneous attack warning information can be 
disseminated to State and local warning points 
from any one of three national warning centers 
continuously manned and operated for DCPA 
by U.S. Army Strategic Communications Com¬ 
mand (USASTRATCOM) warning officers. 
The primary National Warning Center is in 
Cheyenne Mountain, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The other warning centers are located at Denton, 
Tex., and Olney, Md. The system includes 350 
warning points at Federal installations tlnough- 
out the United States; and 857 State and local 
warning points, for a total of 1,207 as of the end 
of the fiscal year. 

Severe weather information generated within 
a given State is disseminated by government offi¬ 
cials within the same State and across the borders 
of adjacent States by NAWAS. DCPA has placed 
NAWAS installations at more than 200 National 
Weather Service facilities. For several years, 
DCPA has assisted the National Weather Service 
of National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis¬ 
tration (NOAA) in the dissemination of severe 
weather information. In June 1973, DCPA 
entered into a broader agreement with NOAA to 
further community disaster preparedness by joint 
planning, coordination, and program effort, 
involving all applicable agency activities. On-site 
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assistance was designated as the principal means 
for carrying out this program effort at local gov¬ 
ernment levels. 

“Dual capability,” the watchword for civil 
preparedness in the 70’s, means the DCPA systems 
built over the past decade to protect people in 
the event of nuclear attack are being examined 
for use in peacetime. The National Warning 
System is a particularly apt example of a dual-use 
system. No matter what the emergency, dual-use 
systems can add to the local capability to save 
lives and prevent needless suffering when disaster 
strikes. 

As an example, on April 16, 1973, the NAWAS 
warning point at the National Weather Service 
Office in Grand Island, Nebr., was used to relay a 
tornado warning to Ansley, Nebr., where, as a 
result, sirens were blown to warn the citizens to 
take shelter approximately 20-minutes before a 
tornado struck causing severe damage to homes 
and businesses. 

The use of civil defense communications sys¬ 
tems for natural disaster warning is authorized by 
Executive Order 11575, December 31, 1970, and 
as amended, March 29, 1972. Further dual-use 
will be sought wherever possible. 

Decision Information Distribution 
System (DIDS) 

DIDS is a low-frequency radio network 
designed to supplement and improve the present 
Nationwide Warning System by providing warn¬ 
ing information directly from the three National 
Warning Centers to all levels of government in 
the continental United States. Construction is 
nearing completion on a DIDS prototype trans¬ 
mission facility located at Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md. It will serve a 10-State area from Virginia to 
Massachusetts, and has been "on-the-air” for 
extensive testing since early June 1973.” 

DIDS could form the basis for automatic 
indoor home warning. Special receiving devices 
under development included within regular tele¬ 
vision or radio receivers, and making use of low- 
frequency transmissions, could provide automatic 
alert and warning information for the public. 
Acquisition and use of these devices would be 
voluntary on the part of individual citizens. 
DIDS is expected to find an important peacetime 
application for warning of local natural disasters. 
Procedures for this purpose are being developed 
jointly with the National Oceanic and Atmos¬ 
pheric Administration (NOAA) . 


STATE AND LOCAL WARNING 

State and local governments use a variety of 
communications facilities for sending warning 
and supplementary information from 1,207 
NAWAS warning points to thousands of local 
warning points. Telephone and radio are widely 
used for alerting local civil defense personnel and 
government officials. Local warning systems 
include both indoor and outdoor warning devices 
to alert the public. The siren is a preferred com¬ 
mon outdoor warning device — although horns, 
whistles, and voice sound systems are also used. 
Indoor warning devices include telephone, radio, 
and various commercial communications facilities 
such as public address systems and circuits for 
transmitting background music to public places. 
Use of Community Antenna Television 
(CATV), commonly known as Cable Television, 
for dissemination of natural disaster warnings to 
the public increased significantly during the year. 

Most State and local warning points are located 
within existing governmental agencies which are 
continuously manned, such as law-enforcement or 
fire department headquarters. This assures 24- 
hour warning coverage for the areas served by 
each warning point. During the year, DCPA 
continued to provide guidance and financial assis¬ 
tance to State and local governments to streng¬ 
then their warning systems. NAWAS extensions 
have been installed with Federal matching funds 
assistance at 334 locations important to local civil 
preparedness operations. 


EMERGENCY OPERATIONS: 
COMMAND, CONTROL, 

AND COMMUNICATIONS 

DCPA has continued to advocate dual-use of 
facilities, equipment, and personnel to cope with 
day-to-day as well as attack emergencies. The 
civil preparedness communications systems, warn¬ 
ing systems, and Emergency Operating Centers 
are available and extensively used for any type of 
emergency. 

Any local government capable of coping with 
peacetime emergencies is a long way down the 
road in its capability to deal with the effects of 
nuclear attack. During fiscal year 1973, many 
civil defense systems and operating centers met 
the test in peacetime emergencies and disasters. 
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Communications between DCPA National 
Headquarters, the eight DCPA regions, and the 
States are provided through use of the first three 
systems described below. These systems are 
operated and maintained by the U.S. Army 
Strategic Communications Com man cl 
(USASTRATCOM), with policy guidance and 
requirements furnished by DCPA. 

Civil Defense National Teletype 
System (Primary) 

The Civil Defense National Teletype System 
(CDNATS) is one of two primary systems used 
for transmitting civil defense communications 
between DCPA National Headquarters, a reloca¬ 
tion headquarters, the eight DCPA Regional 
Offices, the 50 States, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, the District of Columbia, and four loca¬ 
tions in Canada. The present system permits 
simultaneous automatic message switching among 
all connected terminals. This automatic switching- 
feature provides unattended service after normal 
duty hours, and allows users to send a single 
address or to a multiple number of addresses 
within the system. 

Civil Defense National Voice 
System (Primary) 

The Civil Defense National Voice System 
(CDNAVS) is the second primary system, and is 
comprised of both AUTOVON and dedicated, 
leased, full-period circuits. AUTOVON is used 
between DCPA National Headquarters, a reloca¬ 
tion headquarters, and the eight DCPA Regional 
Offices. Circuit preemption capability has been 
provided. The dedicated circuits provide direct 
lines on either a conference or individual basis 
between each DCPA Regional Office and its 
States. During the year, the 10 OEP Regional 
Offices and two DCPA field offices were added to 
the system. Because of recurring disasters, a 
second voice circuit has been installed to 10 
clisaster-prone States. 

Civil Defense National Radio 
System (Backup) 

The Civil Defense National Radio System 
(CDNARS) is a high-frequency radio network 
used for backup to the teletype (CDNATS) and 
voice (CDNAVS) systems. Control facilities for 
the radio system are collocated with the wireline 
voice and teletype positions to make them readily 
available during emergencies. During the year, 
radio equipment was installed in Louisiana mak¬ 


ing it operational in 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone— 
as well as in a DCPA relocation headquarters 
and the eight DCPA Regional Offices. Installa¬ 
tion agreements have been signed with the 
remaining two States and with Guam. Late in 
fiscal year 1973, temporary, high-frequency radio 
equipment was installed for the Virgin Islands 
in anticipation of possible wireline failures dur¬ 
ing the hurricane season. This equipment will be 
manned by licensed amateur radio operators. 

Radio Amateur Civil Emergency 
Service (RACES) 

During fiscal year 1973, more than 1,900 
RACES plans were reviewed and many were 
updated to support State, county and local emer¬ 
gency communications requirements. RACES is 
made up of amateur radio operators who perform 
emergency communications functions as an impor¬ 
tant supplement to State and local emergency 
communications operations. During the year, 
many RACES and local Citizens Band radio net¬ 
works were called into service to support police, 
fire, and rescue operations during disasters. Of 
special interest was the report that in Elmira, 
New York, during the Agnes flooding, the only 
radio communications in or out of the flood- 
stricken area were provided by an amateur radio 
operator. 

State and Local Emergency 
Communications Planning 

During fiscal year 1973, State and local govern¬ 
ments continued to develop emergency communi¬ 
cations plans based on DCPA guidance. This 
guidance provides for the most effective use of 
existing communications resources and recom¬ 
mends acquiring additional communications 
equipment only when justified to meet a require¬ 
ment. At the close of this fiscal year, a total of 48 
States and 915 local governments had completed 
Communications Planning Reports. 

Broadcast Station Protection Program 

Under the' Broadcast Station Protection Pro¬ 
gram, key broadcast stations are protected from 
radioactive fallout, and are provided with an 
emergency power generator, programing equip¬ 
ment, and a radio link to an associated Emergency 
Operating Center. This gives these stations the 
capability to remain on the air to broadcast 
Presidential, State, and local information under 
fallout conditions. Also, this capability permits 












these stations to remain on the air to broadcast 
essential information when power fails during 
natural disasters and other commercial power 
failures. 

A total of 595 AM stations have been included 
in this program, and 113 of those stations have 
both AM and FM broadcasting capability. By 
June 30, 1973, fallout protection had been com¬ 
pleted in 590 stations, and 581 of these had also 
been provided the required equipment. No addi¬ 
tional stations were included in the program this 
fiscal year. Radio links to associated EOC’s were 
provided for 10 stations as the EOC’s were com¬ 
pleted. Other actions were taken to maintain the 
present emergency broadcasting capability. Dur¬ 
ing the year, several stations used the equipment 
furnished under this program to broadcast essen¬ 
tial information when power failed during tor¬ 
nadoes and during the heavy flooding in the 
northeast part of the country. 

Regional Emergency Operating Centers 

To assure continuity of Federal field emer¬ 
gency operations, underground Federal Operating- 
Centers have been constructed in six of the eight 
DCPA Regions. The underground centers for the 
remaining two centers are in the planning and 
design process. The underground centers house 
the Regional staffs of DCPA and the representa¬ 
tives of other Federal Government agencies. The 
buildings provide substantial protection against 
the effects of nuclear weapons. They contain a 
30-day supply of fuel, food, and other supplies 
and have their own water supply and power for 
emergencies. These centers have communications 
that tie all the States in their Regions into one 
network with the Federal Civil Defense System. 

Underground centers now operational are 
located at Region One, Maynard, Mass.; Region 
Two, Olney, Md.; Region Three, Thomasville, 
Ga.; Region Five, Denton, Tex.; Region Six, 
Denver, Colo.; and Region Eight, Bothell, Wash. 
The centers to be completed are for Regions 
Four and Seven. 

Plans call for fitting each Regional Center with 
protection against the effects of electromagnetic 
pulse (EMP). During fiscal year 1973, the Cen¬ 
ters at Regions Two and Three were so fitted. 
State and Local Emergency 
Operating Centers 

An Emergency Operating Center (EOC) is a 
protected place where the government executive, 
his department heads, and other key officials can 


meet to direct and control operations in a com¬ 
munity emergency. The Center is a focal point 
for warning and emergency communications — 
including emergency public information. EOC’s 
are promoted by DCPA for use in peacetime 
emergencies as well as in the event of nuclear 
attack. During fiscal year 1973, EOC's were 
frequently used by local governments in dealing 
with emergencies such as hurricanes, earthquakes, 
widespread fires, floods, and ice and snow storms. 
In many communities, EOC’s are also in day-to- 
day use as the normal headquarters of government 
units such as civil defense or police or fire depart¬ 
ments. Such dual-use is encouraged by DCPA. 

Development and construction costs of EOC’s 
which meet Federal standards may be matched up 
to one-half with Federal funds. During the fiscal 
year, approximately $9.2 million in Federal funds 
were obligated for the planning, design, con¬ 
struction, and equipping of State and local EOC’s. 
Federal standards, recommended for all EOC’s 
and required for Federal financial assistance, 
include fallout protection, emergency generators 
and fuel, sufficient food, water, and medical sup¬ 
plies to maintain the emergency staff for at least 
14 days, a ventilation system, emergency com¬ 
munications and warning facilities and equip¬ 
ment, and sufficient space for an augmented staff. 

By the close of the fiscal year, a total of 1,328 
EOC’s had been established or were being estab¬ 
lished, through assistance by Federal funds. 

Damage Assessment 

Based upon its responsibilities under Executive 
Order 10952, the Defense Civil Preparedness 
Agency continued the development of planning 
and operating systems for nationwide postattack 
assessment of damage following a nuclear attack. 
During and after a nuclear attack, Federal, State, 
and local governments would receive from the 
damage assessment systems the information 
needed to direct emergency operations and to 
speed recovery from the effects of the attack. 

During fiscal year 1973, DCPA conducted con¬ 
tinuing damage assessment and vulnerability 
studies to meet the requirements of the Executive 
Order. DCPA designed and operated a wide 
variety of computer models to estimate direct 
effects and radioactive fallout resulting from 
possible nuclear detonations. These estimates 
included population and critical national re¬ 
sources, and were used as a basis for the develop¬ 
ment of effective civil preparedness postures. 
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The National Civil Defense Computer Facility 
(NCDCF) is maintained by the DCPA to pro¬ 
vide the necessary computer support services for 
damage assessment, operations analysis, fallout 
shelter programs, increased readiness programs, 
tests and exercises, information systems, and a 
wide variety of management applications. The 
NCDCF also furnished increased technical assis¬ 
tance in ADP to State and local civil preparedness 
jurisdictions which are entering the computer 
systems field. The maintenance of the numerous 
data bases that support the operating systems con¬ 
tinued to be a basic service provided by NCDCF. 

Emergency Information 

The Defense Civil Preparedness news 
exchange, RESPONSE, is based on the concept 
that examples of the responses of a local civil 
defense director to emergencies in his community 
can be of direct and lasting benefit to other com¬ 
munities throughout the Nation — and, as a con¬ 
sequence, to the security of the Nation. 

Information sent in from State and local civil 
defense directors across the country was con¬ 
densed, edited, and published. From July 1972 to 
June 1973, six editions of RESPONSE were pub¬ 
lished and delivered across the Nation to State 
and local civil defense directors, and upon spe¬ 
cific request, to Federal agencies, governmental 
officials, private organizations, schools, colleges, 
libraries, and individuals. RESPONSE continued 
to be international in scope during fiscal year 
1973, as stories of civil defense accomplishments 
were shared with Canada and lands across the 
seas, namely England, Ireland, Australia, and 
Germany. Stories appearing in RESPONSE this 
year involved 64 communities and 34 States. At 
year’s end, work was underway to combine 
RESPONSE and DCPA Regional newsletters 
into a single periodical aimed at a broad 
audience concerned with various aspects of 
civil preparedness. 

Information on Other Programs Applicable to 
Civil Preparedness. — In addition to the Defense 
Civil Preparedness Agency, a number of other 
Federal agencies have programs that are directly 
related to emergency readiness actions in local 
communities. With information as a key — infor¬ 
mation about these other Federal progyams and 
procedures — DCPA Headquarters started in 
August 1971, to send special information packets, 
compiled from other Federal agencies, to its 
Regional Offices. The purpose was to provide 


DCPA regional staff members with a variety of 
informational tools to nse in assisting State and 
local civil defense directors, especially in DCPA 
On-Site Assistance techniques. 

In fiscal year 1973, many of these special infor¬ 
mation packets were sent to DCPA Regional 
Offices describing specific emergency readiness 
program elements available from other Federal 
departments and agencies. More than seven mil¬ 
lion copies of publications prepared by the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra¬ 
tion (NOAA) and reprinted by DCPA were 
made available to DCPA Regions, Staff College, 
and to State and local civil defense directors for 
use in disaster preparedness programs. 

Emergency Operations Planning 

This program translates the results of DCPA 
research, operational analysis, and field tests into 
practical civil preparedness doctrine and opera¬ 
tional systems for use at State and local level. In 
addition to refinement of On-Site Assistance pre¬ 
viously described in this report, projects during 
the year included: 

® Crisis Relocation Planning.— During fiscal 
year 1973, DCPA worked on the development of 
handbooks for use in guiding State and local 
governments in preparing contingency plans for 
population relocation, should a period of inter¬ 
national crisis make this advisable. Such con¬ 
tingency plans may also be needed when certain 
types of natural disasters threaten, such as hurri¬ 
canes or floods, which might require people to 
evacuate low-lying areas. The contingency plan¬ 
ning guidance was developed through on-site 
work in Richmond, Va., and San Antonio, Tex. 
DCPA expects to make use of the guide during 
fiscal year 1974, in prototype projects in Colorado 
and other States. 

® Stale On-Site Assistance.— During fiscal year 
1973, a project was launched to ascertain the need 
for On-Site Assistance at the State level. Work 
was completed on a prototype basis in South 
Carolina, and in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, following Hurricane Agnes. The prototype 
work resulted in a detailed plan for joint State 
and Federal efforts to improve operational readi¬ 
ness in South Carolina. As a result, the South 
Carolina Legislature revised and updated the 
State Civil Defense law. 

® Standards for Local Civil Preparedness.— 
During the fiscal year, Standards were developed 
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jointly by local, State, and Federal civil prepared¬ 
ness officials, and were distributed as an aid to 
local officials for improving their ability to save 
lives and preserve property in all kinds of disas¬ 
ters. In addition, a Summary of the Standards 
stressing the “why” of local civil preparedness was 
prepared and distributed to local officials. The 
Standards and Summary were prepared in coop¬ 
eration with the Council of State Governments, 
the National Association of Counties, the 
National League of Cities and U.S. Con¬ 
ference of Mayors, and the International City 
Management Association. 

© Local Resources Preparedness.—DCPA con¬ 
tinued to design and test concepts and procedures 
for postattack control of life-support resources. 
DCPA works with Federal, State, and local gov¬ 
ernments, as well as with selected private industry 
representatives whose products (e.g., energy) are 
among the most essential to sustaining life post¬ 
attack. The principal objectives are to devise 
systems that would provide equitable and, at the 
same time, effective local resource management 
preparedness in all local jurisdictions of the 
United States. The principal participants in this 
preparedness are the private-sector owners and 
operators of the many local business outlets that 
supply essential life-support items and services. 
Prototype preparedness plans are being developed 
on-site for ensuring that the responsible qualified 
leaders of government and the private sector will 
be organized for immediate mobilization in a 
crisis. A prototype Resolution, enacted May 1, 

1973, by the City Council of Linden, New Jersey, 
is an early product of this joint Federal-State- 
local developmental effort for emergency control 
of life-support resources. 

® Computer-Assisted Natural Disaster Opera¬ 
tions.— Under a contractual arrangement with the 
University of Tennessee, a prototype computer 
system to assist local planners in natural disaster 
operations was developed and tested during the 
fiscal year. The system, using existing computer 
programs and available data, produces outputs 
useful in local natural disaster planning. Outputs 
include numbers of people and resources in an 
area; estimates of requirements to deal with all 
types of natural disasters; and allocations of popu¬ 
lations affected to temporary shelter. Additional 
capabilities will be developed during fiscal year 

1974, including a complete computer package for 
use in large metropolitan areas. 


Radiological Monitoring and 
Reporting Systems 

DCPA continues to emphasize the importance 
of an effective radiological monitoring and report¬ 
ing system which would be vital in the event of a 
nuclear attack. Knowledge of radioactive fallout 
patterns would enhance the safety of the popula¬ 
tion in recovery work and in rehabilitation. 
Realizing that systems in everyday use have a 
greater probability of being available for use in 
emergencies, stress has been placed on dual-use of 
radiological detection and monitoring resources. 
Application of this concept has been as follows: 
(1) To incorporate on-going peacetime activities 
into emergency response systems, and (2) to 
make available DCPA Radef resources to enhance 
peacetime emergency operational capabilities. 

The increasing use of nuclear power and radio¬ 
active materials continues to raise the possibility 
of peacetime accidents resulting in hazards to 
life and property. Therefore, DCPA worked with 
other interested Federal agencies to delineate 
Federal agency responsibility in connection with 
nuclear incident planning at the Federal level 
and to provide planning assistance to State and 
local governments. On January 24, 1973, the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness issued a notice 
in the Federal Register assigning Federal agency 
responsibility for fixed nuclear facility incident 
planning. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
was made the leading operating agency, and 
DCPA was made responsible for: 

1. Assistance to State and local authorities in 
planning the general emergency preparedness 
actions required in response to nuclear accidents, 
consistent with AEC guidance. 

2. Recommendations and guidance on the use 
of the civil defense radiological monitoring system. 

The assistance to State and local authorities will 
be carried out through the On-Site Assistance 
effort of DCPA. DCPA participated in four AEC- 
sponsored Seminars on State Emergency Planning- 
in Relation to Licensed Nuclear Facilities held at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Argonne, Ill.; Brookhaven, 
N.Y.; and Livermore, Calif. 

Operational Monitoring.— By June 30, 1973, 
73,759 CD V-777 radiological monitoring opera¬ 
tional sets were issued to provide a monitoring- 
capability throughout the United States. As in 
prior years, fiscal year 1973 emphasis was placed 
on establishment of radiological monitoring and 
reporting capability in those geographical areas 
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not having this capability, and in emergency ser¬ 
vice locations such as police and fire departments 
where there would be peacetime assignments for 
radiological accidents or incidents. 

Shelter Monitoring.— The end of fiscal year 
1973 saw a total of 120,401 public fallout shelters 
provided with at least one radiation monitoring- 
kit (CD V-777-1) . This was a net increase of 
3,416 during the year. Radiation measurements 
in each shelter would serve as a basis for (1) 
determining the best protected shelter areas in a 
facility, (2) determining the advisability of using- 
acljoining areas of the facility to alleviate crowd¬ 
ing when radiation intensities permit, and (3) 
determining the amount of radiation exposure to 
be recorded for shelter occupants. Many 
shelters will also serve as operational monitor¬ 
ing locations and provide this information to 
local governments. 

Aerial Monitoring.— All 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico have been fur¬ 
nished equipment for the development of an 
aerial monitoring capability. A total of 665 CD 
V-781 Aerial Survey Meters and supporting equip¬ 
ment has been issued. The aerial monitoring- 
plans (as a part of each State’s resources plan) 
have continued to be developed. These plans are 
in consonance with the North American Air 
Defense Command (NORAD) Plan, “Security 
Control of Air Traffic and Navigation Aids 
(SCATANA) Regions and States have con¬ 
tinued to teach Aerial Monitor courses. The 
Instructor Guide for Aerial Radiological 
Monitoring was completed and ready for use in 
October 1972. 

Postattack Radiation Exposure Control.— The 
States have been supplied with 1,888,602 dosi¬ 
meters and 82,404 dosimeter chargers for use by 
emergency services personnel who would conduct 
postattack emergency operations. The dosimeters 
are for exposure control through measurement 
of the workers’ accumulated radiation exposure. 

Distribution of Radef Instruments— Radiolog¬ 
ical defense instruments distributed during the 
year totaled 108,000 for a cumulative total of 4.2 
million. The number of instruments on hand 
has been adequate to meet requirements for shel¬ 
ter and operational monitoring- sets. There¬ 
fore, procurement has been for replacement 
parts to maintain and increase the reliability of 
the instruments. 


Radef Equipment Inspection, Maintenance, 
and Calibration.— Since radiation cannot be 
detected by the human senses, radiation detection 
and measuring instruments must be used for 
detection and monitoring. The instruments can 
be used to measure exposure rates and doses in 
shelters, and also for determining exposure of 
emergency workers outside shelters. To give a 
reliable operational capability, these sensitive 
instruments must be periodically inspected, recal¬ 
ibrated, and repaired. The 100 percent federally 
funded inspection, maintenance, and cali¬ 
bration program was continued during the 
year for the 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. 

All civil defense operational monitoring instru¬ 
ments that have been distributed for emergency 
use are calibrated and serviced every two years at 
State calibration facilities. Major repairs are made 
at these facilities. During the fiscal year, State 
personnel inspected more than 735,000 instru¬ 
ments and repaired and/or calibrated approxi¬ 
mately 225,000. DCPA has developed radiation 
devices suitable for calibrating all ranges of the 
radiological instruments being used, without a 
significant radiation exposure to the operator. 
These calibrators have been made available to 
all States. 

Radiological Engineering Services.— DCPA 
participation in the cooperative Federal Agency 
Program to lend assistance to State and local 
governments in peacetime nuclear incident plan¬ 
ning resulted in modification of the CD V-700 
low-range survey meter. The modified CD 
V-700 will be useful to local communities 
in coping with emergencies which involve radio¬ 
active materials. 

Fallout Forecast Data.— Under contract with 
DCPA, the U.S. National Weather Service con¬ 
tinued to disseminate data on upper wind obser¬ 
vations throughout the continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Approximately 
70 National Weather Service observatories rou¬ 
tinely take twice-daily observations of direction 
and speed of upper winds. This raw data is 
computer-processed into fallout prognosis for 
more than 100 points in the United States and 
Canada. The fallout forecast message provides 
information for use at 12, 18, and 24 hours after 
the twice-daily observations. The forecast mes¬ 
sages are calculated for particles originating at the 
100-millibar level (approximately 53,000 ft.) 
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that fall to the ground within a 3-hour period. 
This information can be used at Emergency 
Operating Centers to develop fallout forecasts. 

Emergency Equipment 

One hundred and forty communities in 32 
States were aided during the fiscal year through 
the loan of DCPA emergency power/water sup¬ 
ply equipment. 

The loans helped these local governments 
recover from disaster and protect the health and 
welfare of their residents during emergencies. 
In many cases, the loans enabled communities to 
avoid spending their limited funds for new equip¬ 
ment needed only temporarily. In other cases, the 
needed equipment could not have been obtained 
in time to meet the emergencies. 

For the past nine years, emergency power/water 
supply equipment has been made available with¬ 
out charge to communities to help them cope with 
emergency situations. The equipment includes 
water pipe, pumps, chlorinators, purifiers, storage 
tanks, and electric generators. It is stored at 15 
locations throughout the country which are 
managed by the Defense Supply Agency (DSA). 
The Defense General Supply Center (DGSC) at 
Richmond, Va„ a field activity of DSA, is the 
National Inventory Control Point for the DCPA 
emergency equipment. 

Heavy rains this spring caused much flooding 
throughout the entire country. Thirty communi¬ 
ties in 17 States were issued 179 pumps to alle¬ 
viate the problem. Eighty-nine of these pumps 
were issued to combat conditions caused by the 
Mississippi floods. In West Virginia, 32 pumps 
were issued to avert excessive flooding due to dam 
failures in Logan, Mingo, and Nicholas counties. 

To overcome local drought conditions or water 
shortages, 23 communities were issued 331,940 
feet of pipe, 31 pumps, 1 chlorinator, 15 purifiers, 
and 10 tanks. 

Waste fires broke out in three Pennsylvania 
communities this fiscal year, and 10,000 feet of 
pipe and three pumps were loaned to combat the 
fires. Assistance was provided during the repair 
of ruptured or broken water lines in the States of 
Virginia and Kentucky. Equipment loaned con¬ 
sisted of water storage tanks, pipe, pumping and 
purification equipment. 

Twenty-eight generators of various sizes were 
issued to 11 communities to overcome some tem¬ 
porary shortage of electrical power or power 
failure. In New England, four generators were 


issued to assist during a local “brown out.” 

Ten chlorinators were issued to five communi¬ 
ties due to local water contamination; two of these 
were airlifted to Miami Beach when the chlorina¬ 
tors in the local system malfunctioned. 

Inventory value of the equipment loaned 
during the fiscal year was approximately $1.9 
million. At the end of the fiscal year, equipment 
was still on loan to 20 States for use in 84 
communities. 

Tests and Exercises 

Fiscal year 1973 saw a continuation of the 
transition from nationwide exercises involving 
State and local governments to individualized 
exercises for selected local governments. These 
local exercises are being scheduled in on-site 
assistance action plans to meet the particular needs 
of a locality. Exercises being used at the local 
level are: 

1. Emergency Operations Simulation (EOS) 
to inform and train key officials and department 
heads in emergency operations; 

2. Planning seminars to permit in-depth discus¬ 
sion and study of specific problems of concern to 
key officials; and 

3. Full-scale emergency operations simulation 
exercises requiring full staff participation involv¬ 
ing government, industry, and private sector 
interaction and cooperation. 

Emergency Operations Simulation (EOS) is 
an experience which motivates. Few local execu¬ 
tives undergo it without resolving that civil pre¬ 
paredness needs more of their attention, or more 
funds, better planning, or additional equipment 
and personnel. EOS also provides a test of existing 
facilities—it can demonstrate to top officials and 
budget-makers whether an EOC or emergency 
plans are equal to the potential disasters for which 
they are designed. In an on-site assistance project, 
an EOS may be used to evaluate a community's 
resources, pinpoint its deficiencies, or show the 
steps needed to remove them. An EOS also 
demonstrates the results of on-site assistance. 

There were 310 Emergency Operations Simula¬ 
tion exercises held throughout the United States 
during fiscal year 1973. Approximately 3,000 per¬ 
sons participated in a citywide tornado test in 
Portsmouth, Va., on May 8, 1973: 

U.S. Civil Defense Council Bulletin—July 
*973 —Portsmouth Civil Defense, assisted by 
the medical staffs of Portsmouth General Hos¬ 
pital, Maryview Hospital, United States Naval 
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Hospital, U.S. Navy Dispensary at the Naval 
Shipyard, and Public Health Service, con¬ 
ducted the exercise to determine the opera¬ 
tional readiness of local government for emer¬ 
gency medical services resulting from a major 
natural disaster. 

The exercise also provided Emergency Oper¬ 
ating Center training for the various depart¬ 
ments of city government and encouraged 
public participation in learning the warning 
system used by Portsmouth for natural or 
nuclear disasters. 

Objectives included testing local medical 
planning in the treatment of mass casualties, 
testing the city’s ability to transport large num¬ 
bers of injured persons, testing communications 
effectiveness, testing the ability of department 
heads to determine the effects of a major disas¬ 
ter on the city, and finally, to give further train¬ 
ing to students of the six local high schools who 
had received training through the Medical 
Self-Help Program. 

The test began at 10:00 a.m., when a simu¬ 
lated tornado struck the Naval Shipyard located 
in the city. It bounced into the middle of town 


and left by way of the Churchland Shopping- 
Center, causing injuries to approximately 500 
students and 100 naval personnel who were 
tagged with all types of injuries at the begin¬ 
ning of the test. 

First-aid stations were set up at six locations 
throughout the city, and vehicles from the 
schools; the police, lire, public works, public 
health, and welfare departments; The Salva¬ 
tion Army; and Civil Defense were used to 
transport the injured to the three hospitals 
where the entire medical staffs and other per¬ 
sonnel were used to check the victims into 
hospital trauma centers. 

Personnel of the city’s radio stations, assisted 
by RACES and Citizens Band volunteer opera¬ 
tors, handled all communications between the 
Emergency Operating Center and field units 
and staging areas. 

According to Capt. Lawrence W. Smythe and 
Portsmouth Civil Defense Director J. Herbert 
Simpson, the State Office of Civil Defense and 
the local Portsmouth officials were satisfied with 
the results of the exercise which closed with a 
critique of problems discovered during the test. 
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preparing protection for people 


Encouraging progress was made during the 
fiscal year toward reducing worldwide tensions. 
As a result of this progress, the likelihood of 
nuclear war also diminished. 

Although the likelihood of nuclear war has 
decreased, the possibility of nuclear war remains. 
As long as this is so, the United States must main¬ 
tain its military strength, and its passive defenses 
—its civil preparedness system. 

To achieve the “Generation of Peace’’ sought 
by President Nixon, the United States must be 
able to negotiate with potential adversaries from 
a position ot strength, not weakness. The Presi¬ 
dent has said, “Strong defenses are not the enemy 
of peace. They are the guardian of peace.” 

Accordingly, DCPA—in collaboration with 
State and local governments—continued during 
fiscal year 1973, to develop an effective, nation¬ 
wide civil preparedness system which wotdd save 
lives and protect property if a nuclear attack 
should occur, reduce suffering and hardship, and 
substantially increase chances of national survival. 

the shelter program 

Studies show that a nationwide, balanced risk 
shelter system could save tens of millions of lives 
in event of a heavy nuclear attack. Moreover, the 


present system, and plans for the years ahead, 
provides the Federal leadership with greater 
flexibility in making decisions for overall national 
security. 

During fiscal year 1973, DCPA made addi¬ 
tional progress toward the objective of providing 
the entire population of the United States with 
shelter from the hazards which could result from 
nuclear attack. Methods used to attain the objec¬ 
tive are described in the following paragraphs. 

The National Shelter Survey (NSS) 

The NSS continued during fiscal year 1973 to 
locate potential shelter space. As in the past few 
years, survey operations continued to be princi¬ 
pally of an updating nature—confined, for the 
most part, to areas developing community shelter 
plans. The operations consisted of surveying new 
facilities and resurveying facilities as needed, 
because of renovation, construction or related 
reasons, and identifying and deleting facilities 
which had been demolished. Computerized 
results of the survey operations were made availa¬ 
ble to State and local planning officials to help 
them provide protection for people in their areas 
of responsibility. 

During the fiscal year, an all-effects survey was 
developed and tested. This all effects survey, 
which includes direct weapons effects and natural 
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disaster protection, is being implemented during 
the summer of 1973. Also during the year, con¬ 
tracts were negotiated with several States to fund 
engineering personnel to conduct State shelter 
surveys. This action was in keeping with the 
adjusted national program designed to better 
meet State and local needs. 

An additional 9.7 million public shelter spaces 
were located during fiscal year 1973; and the 
nationwide shelter inventory was increased by 
7,197 facilities, resulting in a grand total of 
224,368 facilities, with an aggregate of about 
222.3 million spaces. 

SHELTER DEVELOPMENT 

DCPA administers a nationwide shelter devel¬ 
opment program. Its aim is to encourage and aid 
architects and consulting engineers to include 
shelter from both natural and manmade hazards 
in the design of new buildings. 

DCPA, with the assistance of universities, insti¬ 
tutes, and professional societies, has qualified 
many architects and engineers in the technology 
of shelter design and analysis. These architects 
and engineers, through the use of appropriate 
design techniques, are able to realize additional 
protection in new buildings at little or no extra 
construction cost. DCPA also offers advisory ser¬ 
vices on shelter design and related guidance to 
architectural and engineering firms and to build¬ 
ing owners from Advisory Service Centers located 
in various States. These advisory services are pro¬ 
vided at no cost to the building owner or his 
architect. 

Professional Development of 
Architects and Engineers 

In recognition of the greater need for prepared¬ 
ness to meet the full spectrum of disasters—natural 
as well as nuclear—DCPA initiated a broader 
Architect and Engineer professional development 
program during fiscal year 1973. A new profes¬ 
sional development course for architects and 
engineers titled Multi-Protection Design was 
developed and pilot-tested during the year, with 
a total of more than 600 architects and engineers 
in attendance. These courses emphasized slanting 
techniques to be used during the design phase in 
new construction or in the remodeling of existing 
structures at little or no additional cost to the 
building owner. Application of these techniques 
could result in lifesaving shelters to protect people 


from the effects of natural disasters such as hurri¬ 
canes, earthquakes, and tornadoes, as well as from 
the effects of nuclear attack. Additionally, as a 
further part of the professional development pro¬ 
gram, four two-week sessions of the Fallout Shel¬ 
ter Analysis course were conducted at the 
U.S. Navy Civil Engineer Corps Officer’s School, 
Port Hueneme, Calif. In addition, a special 13- 
week semester course in Protective Construction 
was conducted at Kansas City, Mo., with some 35 
participants attending. 

DCPA-sponsorecl courses in Fallout Shelter 
Survey Techniques were again offered during the 
fiscal year for undergraduate students of architec¬ 
ture or engineering. The course prepared the 
students for summer employment in the Shelter 
Survey Program. Approximately 250 students 
were so employed during the summer. 

The professional development courses are 
administered for DCPA, under contract, by the 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 
Exceptions are those courses conducted at the 
U.S. Navy Civil Engineer Corps Officer’s School 
for practicing architects and engineers and those 
conducted for credit at universities and colleges 
for undergraduate students of architecture and 
engineering. 

Technical Information .—To provide architects, 
engineers, and others with technical information 
on environmental hazards and natural disasters 
as well as the effects of nuclear weapons, new 
technical reports were developed and dissemi¬ 
nated. New buildings providing protection against 
such hazards as vandalism, noise or pollution, 
floods, tornadoes, hurricanes, as well as fallout 
radiation, and electromagnetic pulse (EMP) 
were illustrated and described in various tech¬ 
nical publications to show architects and their 
consulting engineers how protection against these 
hazards can be accomplished at little cost. 

Services to Architects and Engineers 

Direct Mail Shelter Development System 
(DMSDS ).—This program, administered by 
DCPA, involves use of a systematic procedure for 
contacting owners and architects of selected new 
buildings, to offer technical assistance for incor¬ 
porating protection from natural and manmade 
hazards in the design of new projects. The 
DMSDS uses direct-mail techniques, combined 
with personal contact by State or local government 
authorities and Advisory Service Centers to assist 
the project designers. Contacts are made early in 
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the design phase while there is still time to incor¬ 
porate protection into the building at little or no 
extra construction cost. During fiscal year 1973, 
the DMSDS was active in 47 States. Direct mail or 
personal contacts were made directly by State 
authorities in the States of Alaska, Arizona, 
Hawaii, Idaho, and Montana. 

Federal Buildings— Executive Order 11490 
assigns emergency preparedness functions to 
Federal agencies, and requires that all Federal 
agencies engaged in building construction, to 
plan, design, and construct the buildings to pro¬ 
tect the public against the hazards that' could 
result from nuclear attack upon the United 
States. Federal agencies, where empowered to 
extend Federal financial assistance, are to encour¬ 
age recipients to use standards for planning, 
design, and construction to maximize protection 
of the public. 

DCPA, acting for DoD, reviews proposed 
annual design and construction programs for 
Federal buildings. The purpose of this review is 
to insure that the budget estimates include pro¬ 
vision for public fallout shelter, as required by 
Executive Order 11490. During fiscal year 1973, 
25 Federal agencies submitted their fiscal year 
1974 design and construction projects to DCPA 
lor review, and DCPA approved plans for provi¬ 
sion of shelter in 64 major projects. 

During the year, legislation was passed amend¬ 
ing the Public Building Act of 1959, to include 
authorization of purchase contracts for Federal 
buildings that have been or will be designed with 
public shelter. More than 60 major Federal build¬ 
ings are involved in this program. Other Federal 
construction programs which include fallout 
shelter are those of the U.S. Postal Service and 
the Military Services. By fiscal yearend, public 
shelters in Federal buildings accounted for more 
than 16.9 million spaces of the national inventory. 

Schools .—DCPA continued to encourage State 
and local school officials to incorporate fallout 
shelter in new schools and to plan for total protec¬ 
tion against environmental hazards, both natural 
and manmade, since protection provided against 
any one hazard often will provide protection 
from others. 

Funded by DCPA, and in cooperation with the 
U.S. Office of Education, the Council of Educa¬ 
tional Facility Planners (CEFP) continued dur¬ 
ing the fiscal year to provide DCPA slides, films, 
literature, and other informational materials on 


shelter in schools. These materials are made 
available to architects and school-planning officials 
nationwide from the CEFP headquarters library 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

The DCPA film “Environment for Educa¬ 
tion” was released during fiscal year 1973. It is 
narrated by E. G. Marshall, and it features six 
schools that have been designed with protection 
from various environmental hazards including 
radioactive fallout. They are: Lamar High 
School, Lamar, Colo.; East Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Hendrix College, Conway, Ark.; 
Nathan I-Iale Intermediate School, Crestwood, 
Ill.; Dr. Charles R. Drew Junior High School, 
Detroit, Mich.; and Missisquoi Valley Union 
High School, Swanton, Vt. 

LICENSING AND MARKING 
SHELTERS 

Licensing .-A Fallout Shelter License or Privi¬ 
lege form authorizes the marking of public fall¬ 
out shelters and temporary access by the public to 
specific fallout shelter space in emergencies. It 
also authorizes storage of shelter provisions in the 
facility, and inspection by government officials. 
During fiscal year 1973, licenses were signed for 
1,056 facilities with an aggregate capacity for 
about 3.0 million persons. This increased the 
grand total to 130,205 licensed facilities, with an 
aggregate capacity for 138.2 million persons. 

Marking.—A total of 625 facilities, with an 
aggregate capacity for approximately 1.9 million 
persons, were marked with D CPA-furnishecl 
standard fallout signs during the fiscal year. This 
increased the grand total to 118,889 marked 
facilities, with an aggregate capacity for approxi¬ 
mately 118.4 million persons. Posting these signs 
is the lesponsibility of State and local government. 

Supplies .—With the discontinuance of the 
Federal stocking program, except for radiological 
monitoring kits, in fiscal year 1972, emphasis now 
is on the maintenance, care, and inspection of 
supplies at local level. Guidance has been issued 
to assist in this effort to preserve supplies now in 
place, and for disposal of deteriorating supplies as 
deemed necessary by local governments. The 
Defense Supply Agency in its final accounting for 
the general supply items procured under the 
Federal Shelter Stocking Program showed that 
105,873 shelter facilities had been provided with 
Federal supplies sufficient to take care of approxi¬ 
mately 107.6 million persons for 8 days, or nearly 
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65.5 million for 14 days. During the fiscal year, 
3,416 shelters were furnished with at least one 
radiation detection and monitoring kit, increasing 
the total so equipped to 120,401 facilities. By 
fiscal yearend, the capacity of shelters with Radel 
kits showed a cumulative total of more than 
123.8 million spaces. 

COMMUNITY SHELTER 
PLANNING (CSP) 

DCPA makes funds available for States to 
obtain the services of planners designated as Com¬ 
munity Shelter Planning Officers (CSPOS). The 
CSP OS give technical assistance to city and county 
governments in the development of their Com¬ 
munity Shelter Plans (CSP’s) and for develop¬ 
ing plans for dealing with peacetime disasters 
including natural disasters, environmental haz¬ 
ards and civil disorders, as well as the effects of 
nuclear attack. 

In developing a Community Shelter Plan (CSP) 
for a given community, people are matched wit r 
specific shelters in the best possible combination, 
considering time and movement constraints. 
Development of a CSP for a large metropolitan 


area is a complex task, appropriate for use of 
computer techniques. A computer-allocation pro¬ 
cedure has been developed and field tested in 
several communities including Lewiston-Auburn, 
Maine, Huntsville, Ala., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and Colorado Springs, Colo. Computer assistance 
for development of approximately 50 CSP’s m 
larger metropolitan areas is scheduled cluiing 
fiscal year 1974. These plans will provide for 
protection against direct weapons effects (e.g., 
fire, blast) as well as fallout. At the end of fiscal 
year 1973, a cumulative total of 2,737 communi¬ 
ties, with a population of approximately 176 
million had CSP’s completed or underway. When 
growth of the community or shifts in population 
make it necessary, the plans are revised. 

During fiscal year 1973, an in-house task fotce 
developed procedures for conducting contingency 
planning for population relocation during periods 
of increased threat for communities considered at 
high-risk to direct weapons effects in the event of 
a nuclear attack. Results of this work and DCPA 
research efforts are expected to be applied by 
DCPA and the CSPOS on a pilot-project basis 
during fiscal year 1974. 
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active support services 


Building and maintaining effective civil pre¬ 
paredness requires the active support of a number 
of vital service programs. These include training 
and education, daily information services, emer¬ 
gency information, industrial, labor and volun¬ 
tary participation service, and research and 
development. 

TRAINING AND EDUCATION 

A relevant and effective civil preparedness train¬ 
ing and education program must be: (1) respon¬ 
sive to real and present hazards which may 
affect a municipality or county; (2) specific 
enough to instruct principal officials and key 
emergency operators, yet broad enough to be 
meaningful to members of community groups 
that can give assistance in emergencies, such as 
students, and adult citizens; and (3) of sufficient 
professional caliber to attract the support of tech¬ 
nical associations, school systems, and institutions 
of higher learning. Training and education activi¬ 
ties and support materials are designed to facili¬ 
tate civil preparedness at all levels of government. 


State-Level Seminars for Local 
Civil Defense Directors 

In fiscal year 1973, State-Level Seminars for 
Local Civil Defense Directors continued as a 
priority program for the purpose of increasing the 
effectiveness and professional growth of local 
directors. The program was broadened to include 
two types of seminars: (1) Initial Seminars for 
recently appointed local coordinators, and (2) 
Advanced Seminars for coordinators instructed in 
Initial Seminars, or who have some prior training 
and on-the-job experience. Seminars are of three 
days in length with instruction primarily by State 
personnel, and are 100 percent supported by 
DCPA through payment of travel and per diem 
expenses. 

During the fiscal year, 85 State-Level Seminars 
for 1,818 local directors were conducted. Elected 
and other appointed officials attend on a nonre¬ 
imbursable basis. 

General plans of instruction developed by 
Staff College were used as prototype workshops, 
while content and structure remained flexible to 
meet individual requirements of the States. 
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Participation involved the eight DCPA Regions 
and 46 States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

How to Respond Effectively to the Crash of a 
Jet Airliner in a Remote Area, was the subject of 
14 special seminars held throughout the State of 
Florida, following the tragedy of December 29, 
1972, when a jumbo jet airliner with 176 people 
aboard crashed at night in an Everglades swamp 
18 miles west of Miami International Airport, 
killing 99 people and taxing rescue efforts to 
remove the 77 survivors. 

More than 1,200 people attended the seminars 
including elected and appointed governmental 
officials, hospital administrators, members of local 
medical societies, public utility representatives, 
school administrators, news media representatives, 
and officials of organized volunteer groups. 

Florida Governor Reubin Askew called for the 
seminars and introduced the first one at the State 
capital in Tallahassee. In a personal invitational 
letter to each County Commission Chairman, 
asking him and other appropriate local represen¬ 
tatives to attend one of the seminars, Governor 
Askew emphasized that the increasing number of 
jumbo jet flights over Florida “render the 
planned type of seminar most appropriate at this 
time. The plans, procedures, personnel, and 
equipment necessary to cope with such an inci¬ 
dent would be equally useful in any other type 
of disaster.” 

Florida normally holds an annual series of 
disaster preparedness seminars, usually focused on 
planning for hurricanes. Colonel Robinson, direc¬ 
tor of the Division of Emergency Government for 
the Florida Department of Community Affairs, 
said that one of the major differences in the semi¬ 
nar program this year, in addition to being 
focused on an airplane crash threat, is that atten¬ 
dees were placed more in the role of participants 
rather than just observers. 

‘‘All participants of local government organiza¬ 
tions left the seminars with some additional plan¬ 
ning to be formulated, and some had a great deal 
of predisaster planning to do,” Colonel Robinson 
said, adding: “The seminars definitely helped 
the local civil defense coordinators by stimulating 
interest in local disaster preparedness and by 
showing where additional planning was needed.” 

DCPA Staff College 

The DCPA Staff College is located in Battle 
Creek, Mich. People from various parts of the 
United States and foreign countries who have 


responsibility in civil preparedness come to the 
Staff College to receive specialized leadership 
training. 

A total of 1,517 persons completed 47 courses 
at Staff College in fiscal year 1973. This brings 
the number of DCPA graduates to a cumulative 
total of 58,550. There were 10,049 students 
enrolled in home study courses during the fiscal 
year, for a cumulative total of 87,024 home study 
enrollees. 

During the year, Stall College resident courses 
were redirected to increase the capability of local 
government to conduct emergency operations in 
an attack or any other emergency situation. Spe¬ 
cial seminars for local coordinators and on-site 
assistance to selected localities were incorporated 
into the Staff College curriculum. 

A new home study course, Introduction to 
Radiological Monitoring, was opened for nation¬ 
wide enrollment. Group enrollments and use of 
the home study courses in public schools 
increased, particularly in the revised Civil De¬ 
fense, U.S.A. home study course. Field testing of 
the Home Safety and Disaster Preparedness 
coui'se was completed, and testing of the Shel¬ 
ter Management Fundamentals correspondence 
course continued. 

During the fiscal year, an Aerial Radiological 
Monitoring Instructor Guide, and a revision of 
the Radiological Defense Textbook were com¬ 
pleted. 

In support of fiscal year 1973 program empha¬ 
sis, additional materials were developed for use 
by State and Civil Defense University Extension 
personnel in natural disaster training programs. 
The first Natural Disaster Course Syllabus was 
made available in January 1973, and was based 
on a joint DCPA/OEP experimental Natural 
Disaster course conducted during fiscal year 1972. 
A Natural Disaster Referent Group convened at 
Staff College for two weeks during the fiscal year 
to identify training needs, outline course objec¬ 
tives, and provide resource materials to be used 
in a new natural disaster course. The Local Disas¬ 
ter Preparedness course was developed as a result, 
and was pilot tested March 26-29, 1973, at Staff 
College. 

Staff College continued to serve an interna¬ 
tional training and information function for rep¬ 
resentatives from 20 different foreign nations. 
The training included an International Disaster 
Preparedness Seminar developed in cooperation 
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with the Agency for International Development 
(AID) , ancl representatives from 17 foreign 
nations attended. 

During fiscal year 1973, the DCPA Staff Col¬ 
lege started the development of a studio to pro¬ 
duce instructional audio-visual cassettes. Produc¬ 
tion will begin during fiscal year 1974. The 
cassettes will be used not only at the college in 
closed circuit television (CCTV) instruction, but 
also in the DCPA Regions to instruct regional 
personnel; participants in State-Level Seminars 
for Local Directors; and local officials involved 
in On-Site Assistance activity. For these purposes, 
each region will be supplied with an audio-visual 
cassette player and two monitors. 

Civil Defense University Extension 
Program (CDUEP) 

The extension divisions of land-grant colleges 
and universities, because of their experience in 
local communities and by reason of their facili¬ 
ties, have a unique capability for civil prepared¬ 
ness training and education. Under contracts 
with the DCPA, the extension divisions of the 
colleges and universities conduct conferences for 
government officials, train instructors, and give 
professional training courses in local communities. 

During fiscal year 1973, the CDUEP brought 
civil preparedness training to 32,364 State and 
local personnel. A total of 442,542 persons have 
participated in the program since its inception. 
The program in fiscal year 1973, included con¬ 
tracts with 51 universities and colleges located in 
49 States, and Puerto Rico. 

Through 308 conferences, a total of 10,048 
State and local officials, key community leaders, 
and personnel in business and industry were 
briefed on civil preparedness. A total of 1,095 
instructors were trained in 73 classes; 391 in 
shelter management, and 704 in radiological 
monitoring. Training was given to 750 key staff 
personnel in 51 classes in Civil Defense Man¬ 
agement, and 565 radiological defense officers 
received this training in 37 classes. Training was 
conducted for 426 shelter managers in 22 classes, 
for 542 radiological monitors in 38 classes, and 
for 182 aerial radiological monitors in 13 classes. 
Also, 11,639 public officials were trained in 310 
Emergency Operations Simulations, while 309 
local government officials were trained in 6 
courses in Local Disaster Preparedness. Also, 113 
Local Civil Defense Directors were trained in 4 
courses in Civil Preparedness Career Develop¬ 


ment-Phase I, and a total of 273 courses in Plans 
and Operations were attended by 5,259. In the 
area of refresher training, 95 radiological monitor 
instructors attended 8 Radiological Monitor In¬ 
structor Refresher courses, 10 radiological defense 
officers attended 1 Radiological Defense Officers 
Refresher course, 25 radiological monitors at¬ 
tended 4 Radiological Monitor Refresher courses, 
13 shelter management instructors attended 1 
Shelter Management Instructor Refresher course, 
and 21 shelter managers attended 1 Shelter Man¬ 
agement Refresher course. 

In support of On-Site Assistance, CDUEP staff 
members participated in 74 On-Site Assistance 
Surveys, conducted 603 Position Instruction Ses¬ 
sions and 75 Special Exercises. The CDUEP 
staffs also participated in 47 State seminars for 
Local Civil Defense Directors. 

National Education Organizations 

The membership of National Education Orga¬ 
nizations have a major role in curriculum mod¬ 
ification and the adoption of new materials and 
teaching techniques in schools and colleges. Work¬ 
ing with the leaders of these organizations, DCPA 
encourages and assists their membership to 
include civil preparedness instruction and disaster 
preparedness plans in the program of public and 
private schools. During fiscal year 1973, DCPA 
actively participated in the annual meeting of 
the following National Education Organizations 
to advance civil preparedness in the schools: 
School and College Conference of the National 
Safety Council; National Council for Social 
Studies; National Association of Secondary School 
Principals; American Association of School 
Administrators; National Catholic Education 
Association; National Association of Parents and 
Teachers; and the National Education Associa¬ 
tion. 

Civil Defense Education (CDE) Program 

The mission of the Civil Defense Education 
Program is to establish civil preparedness instruc¬ 
tion as a integral part of the existing school pro¬ 
gram in each State. 

Instruction materials developed and activities 
sponsored under the CDE Program are designed 
to get disaster preparedness and survival informa¬ 
tion before pupils in school curricula. An equally 
important facet of the program is to assist school 
districts in preparing a hazard-safe school environ¬ 
ment augmented by a disaster plan that covers 
hazards common to their districts. 
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The scope of the program was broad enough 
in fiscal year 1973 to permit CDE staff participa¬ 
tion in DCPA-sponsorecl “On-Site Assistance’’ 
projects, including arranging for civil defense 
operations training at the specific request of State 
Civil Defense Directors. 

During fiscal year 1973, a new Student Manual 
and Instructors Guide titled Your Chance To 
Live was developed and distributed for use in 
the Civil Defense Education Program. Plans 
were approved and a contract let to have a series 
of training films developed to augment the Stu¬ 
dent Manual. 

A publication titled Environmental Realities 
was distributed to help advance civil prepared¬ 
ness instruction in the classroom. This publica¬ 
tion uses a “game” format to stress environmental 
problems that impact on civil preparedness. 

In fiscal year 1973, all States except Kentucky 
and Rhode Island had active Civil Defense Edu¬ 
cation Programs. This activity produced the fol¬ 
lowing results: 

m A total of 900,872 pupils completed a Per¬ 
sonal and Family Survival course of 8 hours or 
more. An additional 1,542,543 pupils completed 
from 1-8 hours of instruction presented in DCPA 
publications In Time of Emergency, Games That 
Teach, Government in Emergency, and Environ¬ 
mental Realities. 

© School-oriented workshops were held, with 
a total attendance of 11,817 teachers and school 
administrators. 

® Training assistance provided local civil pre¬ 
paredness agencies resulted in training of 8,147 
radiological monitors and 1,618 shelter managers 

Medical Self-Help Training 

The Medical Self-Help training program ad¬ 
ministered for DCPA by the Division of Emer¬ 
gency Health Services of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare provides instruc¬ 
tion in emergency medical care and treatment 
for sick and/or injured persons when profes¬ 
sional medical services are not available. 

The Medical Self-Help training program is 
supported by State and local health departments, 
civil preparedness organizations, the American 
National Red Cross, the U.S. Armed Forces, 
public and private schools and universities, social, 
civic and service organizations, and thousands of 
volunteer instructors. A total of 1,880,723 stu¬ 
dents were reported trained in 60,854 courses 


during the fiscal year, bringing the cumulative 
total to 18,576,382 students trained since the pro¬ 
gram was launched in fiscal year 1962. 

A new film, “Artificial Respiration,” was com¬ 
pleted and distributed this fiscal year, the first 
major revision of Medical Self-Help training 
course materials since 1962. 

Seven Medical Self-Help Humanitarian 
Awards were presented during the fiscal year; 
one each in Rhode Island, Ohio, and Missouri, 
and two each in Virginia and California. Since 
this award was established in fiscal year 1968, 
there have been 34 awards in 21 States. These 
awards are presented to persons who have saved 
lives through knowledge gained from Medical 
Self-Help training courses. 

Rural Civil Defense Program 

The Rural Civil Defense Program was con¬ 
tinued during the year by the Extension Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA), 
under a work order agreement with DCPA. This 
program provided for liaison between USDA and 
DCPA Regions and State civil preparedness 
offices, and for a civil preparedness information 
and education program for the Nation’s rural 
population of 54 million. The information and 
education effort stressed protection of people, 
livestock, and crops from the effects of all types 
of disasters. 

During the fiscal year, a semitechnical pub¬ 
lication designed for livestock specialists and live¬ 
stock producers, Livestock, Fallout and a Plan for 
Survival, was prepared and distributed. Other 
projects completed during the fiscal year in¬ 
cluded: (1) Film scripts on the effects of radio¬ 
active fallout on livestock and crops, (2) TV 
film spots on hurricanes, and (3) a publication, 
Face to Face With a Flood. 

USDA Extension Service has negotiated with 
selected State Cooperative Extension Services to 
develop additional slide-tape sets, publications, 
and other items—a pamphlet on emergency cook¬ 
ing; leaflets pertaining to the effects of radioac¬ 
tive fallout on swine, beef cattle, and corn; slide- 
tape sets about tornadoes and winter storms; and 
a film on floods. 

Training Materials 

DCPA continued development and production 
of training materials to support Staff College 
training programs, the Civil Defense University 
and the Civil Defense Education Programs, and 
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the State-Level Seminars for Local Civil Defense 
Directors. In addition. State and local civil de¬ 
fense offices and Federal agencies were provided 
with civil preparedness training materials. 

New materials included a large printing of 
Your Chance Lo Live, which replaces the Per¬ 
sonal and Family Survival textbook and teachers 
manual. 

Existing training materials were reviewed in 
terms of supporting the increased emphasis on 
professionalism for effective emergency operations 
in wartime and peacetime emergencies. 

Training Evaluation and Improvement 

During this fiscal year, the study of existing 
rescue facilities was completed, and initial actions 
taken to form a rescue advisory committee to 
assist in determining the adequacy of present 
training materials, rescue equipment lists, and 
rescue facilities criteria. This committee will 
meet in early fiscal year 1974 to assist in the 
reactivation of a national rescue program. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 

The Defense Civil Preparedness Agency is 
charged under Public Law to “publicly dis¬ 
seminate appropriate civil defense information by 
all appropriate means . . . .” 

In meeting this responsibility, the DCPA pro¬ 
vided information during the fiscal year concern¬ 
ing (1) the purpose and status of the national 
civil preparedness program, and (2) actions to be 
taken for protection from natural disasters or the 
effects of nuclear attack. 

A major step forward was taken in September 
1972, with the publication of a brief booklet titled 
“Introduction to Civil Preparedness.” This book¬ 
let is designed primarily to introduce the new 
local director to civil preparedness. It outlines 
the origins of civil preparedness, its current thrust, 
technical, financial, and other aids and assistance 
available to the community and its local director. 

DCPA materials were designed for widespread 
dissemination of information throughout Federal, 
State, and local government, to business and 
industry, and the general public. Materials were 
directed to the public news media: newspapers 
and periodicals, and radio and television. DCPA 
also responded to and worked with news media 
representatives in developing information for 
release to the public. In addition, DCPA-gen- 
eratecl informational materials were designed for 
use by public officials in speeches, briefings, and 


other public presentations. 

A major objective of the DCPA public infor¬ 
mation program during the fiscal year was to 
reorient the American public, both in the public 
and private sector, about the new, dual-purpose 
nature of the national civil preparedness pro¬ 
gram. For many years, the objective of the 
national program was to prepare Americans solely 
to cope with the effects of nuclear attack. Now it 
is twofold: to protect people from the emergencies 
and disasters of peacetime as well as from the 
effects of nuclear attack. 

Much of the public information effort was in 
support of the Agency's priority On-Site Assistance 
effort to help local governments increase their 
emergency operating capabilities. 

Reaching the Civil Preparedness Audience 

To disseminate public information on a nation¬ 
wide scale, DCPA worked with all media of com¬ 
munication, using nearly every kind of informa¬ 
tion tool: internal publications, news releases, 
news photos, fact sheets, speeches by agency 
officials, briefing materials, specialized pamphlets 
and publications, motion pictures, and radio and 
television spots. 

The Print Media.—Many people, including 
newspaper and magazine editors, are interested 
in what is happening in the civil preparedness 
program: 

® Among the Nation’s major news outlets. The 
Neiv York Times and The Washington Post. 
reviewed the new thrust of the national civil 
preparedness program in feature articles. 

® DCPA contributed three articles to Nation’s 
Cities magazine, which is published by the 
National League of Cities, and is circulated to 
more than 60,000 local officials—those responsible, 
for the most part, for disaster preparedness at the 
community level. A DCPA article was featured 
in a special “disaster preparedness" issue of the 
magazine in May 1973. 

« Commander’s Digest, the authoritative pub¬ 
lication for military and civilian leaders through¬ 
out the Defense Department called DCPA the 
“focal point” for assistance to civilian government 
readiness through the use of Defense resources 
in an article in the July 1972 issue. 

b “A Governor's Guide to On-Site Assistance,” 
a four-page brochure, was prepared by DCPA 
for distribution at the National Governor’s Con¬ 
ference in June 1973. 
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® An interview article with the Director of 
DCPA developed by Survive magazine with 
DCPA assistance has been widely circulated also 
as a reprint. 

Films— Motion pictures are a major DCPA 
medium of communication with a nationwide 
audience. In fiscal year 1973, the following major 
films were produced and released: 

# “Earthquake”—a half-hour documentary on 
the 1971 Southern California earthquake; and a 
brief version for use in exhibits and other special 
presentations. It was a winner of the CINE Gold¬ 
en Eagle award. The long version of this film 
was an entry in the International Film Festival 
held in Rome, Italy, during November 1972. 

® “Environment for Education”—a 19-minute 
motion picture which explains how protective 
design of school buildings can combine protec¬ 
tion against vandalism, noise pollution, natural 
disaster hazards, and radioactive fallout. 

© “The People and Apollo”—Produced to 
stress the variety of civil preparedness activities, 
this 19-minute film shows local civil preparedness 
in action during the Apollo 16 moon shot at Cape 
Kennedy, Fla. 

® “Living in a Nuclear Age”—a series of six 
motion pictures produced in cooperation with 
DCPA, under guidance of the National Develop¬ 
ment Committee on 4-H Civil Defense. The films 
provide a scientific and ecological approach to 
understanding the atom for 4-H Club members 
and youngsters of secondary school age. 

© For television, DCPA produced 11 film spot 
announcements on earthquake safety actions, and 
five spots on hurricane safety measures for the 
public. 

DCPA films reached a large audience in fiscal 
year 1973. In addition to thousands of loans of 
films through the Army film library system, the 
National Archives and Records Service reported 
purchases of 618 copies of 24 different DCPA 
films. 

Exhibits.— An exhibit entitled “Emergency 
Roulette,” with the chance for disaster as the 
theme, was widely presented throughout the 
Nation. Sixty full-scale exhibits and 1,300 table- 
top displays were produced and distributed in 
fiscal year 1973. 

An exhibit entitled “On-Site Assistance” was 
developed to support this top-priority DCPA 
effort. 


LIAISON SERVICES WITH 
INDUSTRY, LABOR, 

AND ORGANIZATIONS 

Effective community emergency preparedness 
depends to a large extent upon the support of 
people working in partnership with local govern¬ 
ment through industry, business institutions, and 
industrial, business, professional, civic, trade, and 
other organizations. During fiscal year 1973, 
DCPA emphasized efforts to strengthen this part¬ 
nership by disseminating information and guid¬ 
ance throughout the United States. 

Industrial Liaison 

DCPA offers guidance and advice to industry 
on methods of civil preparedness planning and 
operations, concentrating upon (1) protection of 
personnel, facilities, and equipment; (2) con¬ 
tinuity of management; (3) protection of vital 
records; and (4) development of mutual-assist¬ 
ance pacts. 

Training, Seminars, Conferences, and, Conven¬ 
tions.— Many industrial firms participated in civil 
preparedness training during the year. Industrial 
civil preparedness programs also reached indus¬ 
trial and business executives through courses of 
instruction and seminars conducted by other agen¬ 
cies of the Federal Government and through 
DCPA participation at business and industrial 
conventions, seminars, or conferences. Fiscal year 
1973 highlights of these activities include: 

© More than 100 industrial firms were repre¬ 
sented among the 130 graduates of three Indus¬ 
try/Business Emergency Planning courses con¬ 
ducted at the DCPA Staff College. 

© DCPA participated in, attended, or pro¬ 
vided advice and guidance to 11 business and 
industrial conventions, seminars or conferences 
during the year. Among these were: International 
Security Conference, American Society of Asso¬ 
ciation Executives, United States Civil Defense 
Council, National Defense Transportation Asso¬ 
ciation, National Association of Power Engineers, 
and the National Safety Council. 

@ DCPA assistance, guidance, and reference 
materials were provided for (1) National Security 
Seminars conducted by the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, with more than 3,850 mili¬ 
tary officers and key industrial civil defense 
leaders in attendance; (2) training courses and 
seminars on Industrial Defense and Emergency 
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Planning conducted by the Military Police 
School, Fort Gordon, Ga., with 300 industrial 
and government officials attending; and (3) busi¬ 
ness, industry, and government conferences with 
more than 2,000 industrial leaders throughout 
the country participating. 

© DCPA provided funds, staff assistance, and 
materials for Executive Reserve Training Ses¬ 
sions held throughout the United States by the 
Office of Oil and Gas. 

® A 30-city training program was developed, 
tested, and deployed by DCPA to train executive 
reserve appointees in the Electric Power Industry. 

Information and Guidance Material.—DCPA 
brochures, various topical items, and other mate¬ 
rials were made available to business and indus¬ 
try during the fiscal year. DCPA also assisted 
other Federal Agencies to develop guidance 
related to a particular agency’s civil prepared¬ 
ness responsibilities. Included among these were: 

@ A brochure, “Don’t Gamble With Disas¬ 
ters.” More than 65,000 copies were made avail¬ 
able to industry. 

@ “Emergency Preparedness Progress in Sea¬ 
ports,” a Department of Commerce publication. 

© “Minimizing Damage to Refineries From 
Nuclear Attack, Natural or Other Disasters,” and 
“A Guide to the Defense Electric Power Admin¬ 
istration,” both Department of Interior publica¬ 
tions. 

National Organizations.—Liaison with indus¬ 
trial, trade, commercial, technical, scientific, 
veterans, fraternal, and civic organizations is 
important for both local and national prepared¬ 
ness planning and action. 

During fiscal year 1973, liaison work resulted 
in many national organizations supporting the 
civil preparedness program. Additionally, pro¬ 
gram support was received from various depart¬ 
ments of. government with civil preparedness 
responsibilities authorized by Executive order. 

Labor Support 

Labor and trade unions continued their sup¬ 
port of civil preparedness during fiscal year 1973, 
particularly in the area of labor leadership train¬ 
ing. Some major examples of this support follow: 

m As a result of labor leadership training semi¬ 
nars, 18,000 copies of a leaflet, “Labor’s Role in 
Civil Preparedness,” were distributed to labor 
officials throughout the Nation. 


® A labor orientation course titled, “Labor’s 
Role in State and Local Civil Defense,” was 
given many times throughout the year at national. 
State, and central labor conferences and con¬ 
ventions. 

@ More than 50,000 pieces of civil prepared¬ 
ness-oriented literature were distributed at the 
Union-Industry Show in Minneapolis, Minn., 
during June 1973. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The DCPA research program has as its con¬ 
tinuing goal the development of information 
and data of many kinds needed by policy and 
decision-makers for planning and executing the 
civil preparedness program; and for improving 
the effectiveness of operational systems and proce¬ 
dures—and occasionally, hardware. Inherent in 
the total program are considerations of systems 
which, as technology changes and international 
situations fluctuate, offer the best chances for 
decreasing loss of life and property and increasing 
the capability to recover from disasters such as 
caused by enemy attack. 

The program is executed through contractual 
arrangements with governmental, educational, 
and private organizations. The four research cate¬ 
gories are Shelter, Support Systems, Postattack, 
and Systems Evaluation. 

Shelter Research.—In keeping with guidance 
stressing austere civil preparedness budgets and 
dual-use features, fiscal year 1973 shelter research 
was devoted to development of means of iden¬ 
tifying and utilizing best available shelter space 
in existing buildings for short warning situations 
and exploration of low cost shelter options for 
evacuation situations. Some Shelter Research 
fiscal year 1973 accomplishments are described 
below: 

e In many areas there is not sufficient base¬ 
ment space so that in a short warning situation, 
it would be necessary to use aboveground space. 
Experimental studies have shown that one type 
of 8-inch brick wall in common use is at least ten 
times as strong as another common type, and it 
is now possible through surveys to identify the 
stronger walls. 

@ A large experimental model of the floor 
over a basement was tested in the Army’s large 
blast load generator. The pressure required to 
produce damage, such that debris would begin 
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to kill basement shelter occupants, was found to 
be 20 times more than the design load of the 
floor. At such overpressures, initial nuclear radia¬ 
tion would begin to be a serious threat, and 
considerable progress was made in developing a 
shielding methodology along the lines used for 
fallout radiation. 

® A newly developed debris prediction 
method was used to specify the arrangement of 
debris around a test basement shelter, and the 
nature of the fire hazard to shelter occupants was 
studied in detail. 

© Very little data exist on the response of an 
average person to a sustained hot, humid environ¬ 
ment such as might occur in a shelter. By use of 
a human calorimeter chamber lowered over a 
test subject, his physiological strain was measured 
under conditions of variable temperature, humid¬ 
ity, air flow, and overhead radiant heat. 

® Considerable effort was devoted to study of 
shelter availability in the host area for develop¬ 
ment of a movement plan for people which might 
be exercised in response to crisis movement of 
population by a potential aggressor. While 
limited survey has shown that there is consider¬ 
able space in existing buildings offering fallout 
protection, or that much of the space can be 
upgraded by expedient means, deficits in some 
areas may require the construction of expedient 
shelters. Examples of such expedient shelters 
have been built to test the ability of untrained 
people to do the job with minimal guidance. 

Support Systems Research .—The following 
were major accomplishments in the area of Sup¬ 
port Systems Research during fiscal year 1973: 

@ A study of the use of DCPA radiological 
capabilities resulted in a shift from the primarily 
hardware-oriented programs of the I960’s to a 
more people-oriented program based on main¬ 
taining operational readiness. 

© An assessment of the Radio Amateur Civil 
Emergency Services (RACES) was completed, 
calling for major changes in the direction and 
management of the program. 

® Major emphasis was given to the develop¬ 
ment of low-cost electromagnetic pulse (EMP) 
protection for State and local communications 
and electrical systems. A recent EMP study tested 
and evaluated the effectiveness of typical public 
safety radio communications equipment. 


@ An analysis of DCPA’s communications sys¬ 
tems and their capabilities to meet 1980 civil 
defense requirements, was started during fiscal 
year 1973. A similar study is in progress on the 
present capabilities of the overall Nationwide 
Attack Warning System. 

© Studies on austere clinical treatment of ther¬ 
mal burns showed exciting progress during the 
fiscal year, and it now appears that a new chemical 
will be available for treatment. 

© Feasibility studies indicated potential for 
verification of preliminary work on the inter¬ 
action of fire with blast and shock; test facilities 
were started, with a full test program projected 
for the next two fiscal years. Experience of the 
German fire service in World War II has been 
the subject of study for about 10 years. The final 
report, analyzing organization problems, was pro¬ 
duced. Latest findings of test and wartime fires 
were incorporated into a fire spread model. 

@ Further refinements of Emergency Opera¬ 
tions Checklists for both natural and nuclear 
disasters were added to previous developments. 
These were for in-place protection, partial crisis 
relocation, and total crisis relocation. Three sep¬ 
arate checklists were prepared, one for relocating 
communities, one for host communities or coun¬ 
ties, and one for the State. The nuclear case was 
the State of Texas using San Antonio as an exam¬ 
ple relocating city. Field testing of these check¬ 
lists by means of simulation exercises was found 
to be most effective, and computerized produced 
scenarios for nuclear disasters, for use in these 
exercises, were prepared. Work also started on 
computer production of natural disaster scenarios. 

® Studies of natural disasters continued; the 
main focus during the year was to establish how 
civil defense image and recognition can be im¬ 
proved when local civil defense takes an active 
role in preparation for natural disasters and in 
coordinating emergency service functions during 
such disasters. 

Postattack Research— During fiscal year 1973, 
several of the postattack research programs found 
application in a study of the after-effects of a 
hypothetical nuclear exchange. This Post-Nuclear 
Attack Study (PONAST II) was conducted 
under the Organization of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, with the participation by some 30 Depart¬ 
ments and Agencies of the Federal Government. 
Thus PONAST II is the most comprehensive 
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study of its type prepared to date. A brief scope 
of the study follows: 

Based on previous and ongoing DCPA-financed 
laboratory investigations of the sensitivity to fall¬ 
out radiation of the various critical food crops 
and types of livestock, it was possible to include 
a comprehensive evaluation of how these food 
sources would survive an attack. Further, it was 
possible to estimate the loss of food crops and 
livestock due to the inability of the farmer— 
because of excessive radiation levels—to tend his 
crops and to care for his animals. 

Also, in PONAST II, there was a detailed 
assessment of the longer-term effects of the resid¬ 
ual radiation dose among the survivors. These 
included: A higher incidence of various com¬ 
municable diseases, increasing incidence of 
malignancies such as leukemia and other types of 
cancer, some shortening of life expectancies, and 
the effects on future generations due to gene 
mutations. Although these various longer-term 
consequences were found to be substantial and 
important, their net impact was minor compared 
to the direct blast and fallout effects of the attack. 

A recently developed interindustry model of 
the early postattack economy was used in 
PONAST II to predict the productivity of the 
economy during the first few months following 
the attack. 

In addition to the research above which was 
applied to PONAST, several other significant 
achievements occurred: 

® Heretofore, it had been concluded that 
animals suffering lethal exposures to fallout radia¬ 
tion could be slaughtered and their meat salvaged. 
In an experiment at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, bacteremia was identified in five of 
six lethally irradiated pigs, casting doubt on the 
feasibility of salvaging livestock. 

@ A review of the fallout radioiocline problem 
was completed. This problem came to light 
because of the late discovery of excessive thyroid 
damage among the Marshallese children who were 
accidentally exposed to fallout in 1954. The 
iodine hazard is due mainly to ingestion of milk 
or water; but under special circumstances, could 
occur as a result of inhalation of iodine vaporizing 
from the fallout particles. The oral ingestion ol 
(non-radioactive) potassium iodide is known to 
be an effective and safe mechanism for protection 
against the hazards of either ingested or inhaled 
radioiodines. Whether a national program to pro¬ 


vide such protection is warranted for peacetime 
protection against a nuclear reactor accident, is 
being studied by a committee of the National 
Council on Radiation Protection and Measure¬ 
ments. 

Other noteworthy studies completed during the 
fiscal year included (1) how fallout exposure 
could vary within a typical basement of a family 
residence, and (2) the constraints for early post¬ 
attack rescue, firefighting and other emergency 
actions that would be imposed by debris blockage. 

Systems Evaluation Research .—Fiscal year prog¬ 
ress in Systems Evaluation Research included 
the following achievements: 

9 The operational computer model for Eval¬ 
uating the Vulnerability of National Systems 
(EVUNS model) was updated. The 1970 Cen¬ 
sus figures were programed into the basic geo¬ 
graphical model for consideration of various 
distributions of people and resources. The model 
was useful for studying alternative plans for 
crisis relocation of high risk areas. 

» A new technique for analyzing the risk of 
death and injury from direct weapons effects and 
fallout radiation in local areas and on a State-by- 
State basis was developed to a stage where pre¬ 
liminary application could be made to crisis 
relocation studies. 

® Research continued on methods for testing 
and evaluating local emergency operating systems 
(TELOS model). A simplified prototype model 
was completed and tested to assure the validity 
of accounting for immediate weapons effects and 
persistent effects which change over time. 

@ An analysis of progress in the Soviet civil 
defense program showed continued development 
of a strong program through education, planning, 
and practice exercises. 

@ Research models of energy, transportation, 
and production networks were advanced to the 
developmental stage and programed for opera¬ 
tional use as part of the EVUNS model at the 
National Civil Defense Computer Facility. 

® The performance and effectiveness of 
DCPA’s training effort were studied as a means 
of providing a sounder base for the professional 
development of local civil defense coordinators. 

a As a result of a study evaluating alternative 
means of incorporating civil preparedness instruc¬ 
tion in the curriculum of public school systems, 
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a set of recommended programs was developed. 

® A field test of procedures for approaching 
the public about sharing home basement shelter 
was conducted in Colorado Springs, Colo. The 
study demonstrated that families living in areas 
of public shelter deficits were willing to share 
their own home basement shelter in an emergency. 

INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

Exchange of information with friendly nations, 
training assistance, and mutual civil preparedness 
planning continued as principal international 
activities of DCPA during fiscal year 1973. In 
coordination with the Office of the Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, Installation and Logistics, and 
the Department of State, DCPA maintained 
cooperative relations with civil defense organiza¬ 
tions of other friendly governments, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the 
Organization of American States (OAS), and 
the US/Canada Civil Emergency Planning Com¬ 
mittee (CEPC) . 

The DCPA Director represented the U.S. at 
the September 1972 meeting of the NATO Civil 
Defense Committee in Brussels. A DCPA rep¬ 
resentative attended a September meeting of the 
Technical Committee 45 (TC45) of the Inter¬ 
national Electrotechnical Commission (IEC) in 
London. This Commission is concerned with 
international standardization of nuclear instru¬ 
ments. In July, a member of the DCPA research 
staff visited the Civil Defense and Rescue orga¬ 
nizations of the Black Forest in Germany, and 
conferred with the German Civil Defense 
Director. 

In addition to the previously described inter¬ 
national disaster preparedness training assistance 
provided by the DCPA Staff College. DCPA 
assisted actively in an intensive international disas¬ 
ter preparedness training project in the Carib¬ 
bean. In December 1972, 22 countries represented 
by 43 participants and observers participated in 
this Caribbean based disaster preparedness semi¬ 
nar. It was sponsored by the Organization of 
American States and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and actively supported by DCPA 
and other principal disaster-related public and 
private national and international agencies. 


Ironically, the earthquake which leveled Mana¬ 
gua on December 23, 1972, struck only two weeks 
after Nicaragua’s representatives returned from 
the seminar, where its delegation had presented 
a check for $10,000 to the Organization of Amer¬ 
ican States (OAS) to help finance its disaster 
relief efforts. An OAS disaster team was one of 
the first to reach Managua to assist in coordinating 
international relief efforts. 

The seminar was considered a successful pilot 
exercise. It provided useful information on vari¬ 
ous disaster subjects, stimulated considerable 
interest, and provided a basis for followup tech¬ 
nical assistance and training programs in disaster 
preparedness in a number of Caribbean countries. 

Fifty-two civil defense officials from 16 coun¬ 
tries visited DCPA during the fiscal year, includ¬ 
ing the Directors General of Greece and Saudi 
Arabia, along with representatives from Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Germany, Greece, 
Iran, Israel, Japan, Netherlands Antilles, Saudi 
Arabia, Sweden, Trinidad and Tobago, United 
Kingdom, and Venezuela. 

NATO and Central Treaty Organizations 
(CENTO) member countries were supplied with 
DCPA Information Bulletins and technical pub¬ 
lications on a continuing basis, as well as the 
Annual Report for fiscal year 1972. In response 
to 194 requests, information and publications 
were sent to 34 countries. Three new DCPA 
motion pictures were furnished the NATO Civil 
Defense library for loan to member countries. 

The Regional Civil Emergency Advisory Com¬ 
mittee (RCEAC) is responsible for advising the 
US/Canada Civil Emergency Planning Commit¬ 
tee of joint or coordinated regional actions or 
planning activities required for achieving and 
maintaining a maximum degree of cross-border 
emergency operational readiness. As a result of 
guidance from the RCEAC, an increase in cross- 
border activities at the State and local level took 
place in fiscal year 1973. 

Day-to-day liaison activities continued between 
DCPA officials and their Canadian counterparts. 
The National Coordinator, Canada Emergency 
Measures Organization, and the Deputy Chief of 
the Canadian Defense Research Staff, visited 
DCPA in April and conferred with the Director 
at length on DCPA program elements. 
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federal assistance 


The DCPA Federal assistance program helps 
State and local governments obtain needed equip¬ 
ment and supplies for emergency purposes, as 
well as to help pay personnel and administrative 
expenses; the costs of civil preparedness training; 
and planning, design, and construction costs in 
the development of Emergency Operating Cen¬ 
ters. Federal surplus personal property may be 
donated to States and their political subdivisions 
for civil defense purposes, while certain Federal 
property is authorized for loan under the Con¬ 
tributions Project Loan Program. 

The four basic requirements for a unit of 
government to be eligible for DCPA Federal 
assistance are: (1) A civil preparedness organiza¬ 
tion must be established pursuant to law, (2) 
there must be a State-approved operations plan, 
(3) there must be an approved program paper 
for the current Federal fiscal year, and (4) the 
State or local civil preparedness agency must 
comply with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

In addition, applicants for financial assistance 
for personnel and administrative expenses must 
(1) have an approved merit system for all of their 
civil preparedness employees, and (2) submit 
annually, a financial plan and staffing pattern. 


The program paper is the key instrument for 
determining whether a State or political subdivi¬ 
sion will be granted Federal matching funds or 
other Federal assistance. It describes what is 
planned to be accomplished during the next fiscal 
year, and the number of employees and funds 
needed to carry out these activities. 

SUPPORTING SYSTEMS 
EOUIPMENT; AND EMERGENCY 
OPERATING CENTERS 

The primary source of supplies and equipment 
needed in civil emergencies would be those used 
in the day-to-day peacetime operations of Federal, 
State, and local governments. For example, exist¬ 
ing communications systems would be used to 
fulfill most emergency communications require¬ 
ments, and would be augmented only as necessary 
to assure coordinated emergency operations. Spe¬ 
cial items of equipment may be required to meet 
unique civil preparedness needs. Centralized con¬ 
trol of operations is essential to assure the most 
effective use of services, facilities, and supplies. 
Emergency Operating Centers are protected facil¬ 
ities, with communications, emergency power, 
and adequate space and equipment for effective 
direction and control. 
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To receive Federal financial assistance, local 
civil preparedness directors or other appropiiate 
officials must submit project applications, with 
justifications, to the State civil defense agency. 
Upon approval, an application is forwarded to 
the DCPA Regional Office. If approved at that 
level, the applicant is notified, and the purchase 
may be made. The applicant may be reimbursed 
for up to one-half of the cost upon submission of 
a bill to the DCPA Regional Office. Use of 
facilities and materials obtained with Federal 
assistance is intended for all types of disastei 
situations. 

Approximately $2.2 million was obligated din¬ 
ing fiscal year 1973 for State and local supporting 
systems equipment. 

During the fiscal year, approximately $7.0 mil¬ 
lion in Federal funds was obligated for the plan¬ 
ning, design, construction, and/or equipping of 
State and local EOC’s. 

SYSTEMS MAINTENANCE 
AND SERVICES 

This program provides the funding for recur¬ 
ring and maintenance costs of State and local 
communications and warning systems to insure 
continued operational capability. Since 1952, 
DCPA has assisted States and their political sub¬ 
divisions in building extensive communications 
and warning systems which are essential to civil 
preparedness operations in all kinds of disastei s. 
Such equipment must be maintained and pro¬ 
tected by the States and their political subdivi¬ 
sions to assure ready availability for civil pie- 
paredness purposes. 

Communications and warning systems are of 
major benefit to localities having a high incidence 
of natural disasters. The operability of such sys¬ 
tems is guaranteed by Federal grants which 
insure adequate maintenance and other standby 
costs. Detailed communications planning studies 
are also an integral part of the development of an 
operational capability. Grants are made to local 
governments for training courses and test exeicises 
to maintain the highest degree of readiness in 
the event of disaster. 

Approximately $1.4 million was obligated dur¬ 
ing fiscal year 1973 for systems maintenance and 
services. Of this amount, approximately 94 per¬ 
cent was used for communications and warning 
recurring and maintenance charges. 


PERSONNEL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

The Federal Government shares in the costs 
of employing pxofessionals and their clerical sup¬ 
port to plan, coordinate, and operate special activi¬ 
ties not ordinarily a part of government; for 
example, warning systems, shelter systems, radi¬ 
ological monitoring systems, and emergency 
direction and control. Civil preparedness person¬ 
nel perform coordinating and specialist roles, 
involving the training and other preparation of 
regular elements of government for emergency 
functions. State and local civil prepaiedness 
employees numbering 3,929 full-time and 2,092 
part-time at the end of fiscal year 1973, weie 
responsible for emergency planning and oiga- 
nization and for the training of othei State and 
local government employees and auxiliaries who 
carry out emergency services, as needed. 

DCPA allocates appropriated personnel and 
administrative funds directly to the States. The 
States, in turn, retain funds and/or allocate them 
to their political subdivisions. 

All States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, 
Guam, and 2,324 political subdivisions par¬ 
ticipated in the Personnel and Administrative 
Expenses program during fiscal year 1973. DCPA 
made $25 million available for this program. 
The number of State and local employees pei- 
forming civil preparedness functions totaled 6,021 
at the end of fiscal year 1973. 

STUDENT EXPENSE 

Partial reimbursement of travel and per diem 
expenses of students attending DCPA schools was 
continued to encourage training of State and 
local civil preparedness personnel. Course-com¬ 
pletion certificates issued to students reimbuised 
under this program during the fiscal year num¬ 
bered 236; and the amount reimbursed was 
$30,964. Cumulative expenditures since this pro¬ 
gram was started in fiscal year 1960 total $845,245; 
and the cumulative total of completion certificates 
is 12,705. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY 

The Federal Property and Administrative Ser¬ 
vices Act of 1949, as amended, authorizes the 
donation of Federal surplus property for use in 
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any State for civil defense purposes. When no 
agency or department of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment needs equipment that another Federal 
agency wishes to dispose of, the equipment is 
declared “surplus” and can be donated for use 
in any State for civil defense, health, and educa¬ 
tional purposes. 

DCPA has developed a list of surplus items 
deemed useful and necessary for civil defense 
purposes. This list includes generators, winches, 
hoists, chain, rope, firefighting, rescue, and safety 
equipment, and many other items. Additional 
items authorized, with State approval, are earth- 
moving and excavating equipment, highway 
maintenance equipment, woodworking ma¬ 
chinery and equipment, prefabricated structures 
and scaffolding, storage tanks, vessels and small 
craft, and metal-working machinery. 

When a locality has met eligibility require¬ 
ments during any given fiscal year, it may acquire 
needed equipment for use in developing its civil 
defense capability. Occasionally, when a locality 
needs equipment not on the list of useful and 
necessary items, it may apply to DCPA for special 
consideration. A locality obtaining surplus prop¬ 
erty must pay a small handling fee to the State. 

Regulations permit collateral or subordinate 
use of surplus equipment, if authorized by the 
State or local civil defense director, and if the 
governmental unit to which the property is 
assigned has a civil defense responsibility. All 
property must be maintained in condition for 
emergency use. 

During fiscal year 1973, surplus equipment 
obtained for civil defense purposes was used 
extensively to combat the effects of natural disas¬ 
ters and other peacetime emergencies. For exam¬ 
ple, Chicago Civil Defense built a first-rate 
aircraft from the parts of three Army-surplus 
helicopters. It proved to be a lifesaver in Chi¬ 
cago’s Illinois Central commuter train collision 
on October 30, 1972. More than 350 persons 
were injured, and although there were hospitals 
nearby, the wreck site was relatively inaccessible 
to regular ambulances without time-consuming 
detours. 

Dr. Peter Rosen, Director of Emergency Ser¬ 
vices and Associate Professor of Surgery for the 
University of Chicago’s Billings Hospital, de¬ 
scribed the importance of this mission in a letter 
to Robert J. Quinn, Chicago Fire Commissioner 
and Civil Defense Director: 


“It is unquestionably true that the rapid trans¬ 
port of critically injured patients bom the site 
of the accident to Billings Hospital was very 
instrumental in saving their lives. I think that 
the response of your outfit in the rapid transport 
of these patients was truly magnificent, and your 
entire staff is to be commended.” 

Again, on December 1, 1972, the same Chicago 
helicopter was used in rescuing a 3-yeai'-old girl 
after she had fallen through ice on an artificial 
lake in suburban Justice, Ill. 

When a jet plane crashed into an Alameda, 
Calif, apartment house in February 1973, 103 
Alameda County reserve fire and rescue workers 
and deputy sheriffs helped fight the fire, searched 
for victims, and controlled the throngs of spec¬ 
tators who converged on the area. So numerous 
and well-trained were the volunteer workers that 
one of the professional fire officers on the scene 
asked: “Where besides God did you get all that 
equipment and manpower?” The answer was 
through planning and training; and through 
DCPA matching funds or surplus property 
programs. 

Since the Surplus program was first launched 
in fiscal year 1957, property having an acquisition 
cost of approximately $626 million has been 
transferred to State and local governments. Fed¬ 
eral surplus property with an original acquisition 
value of approximately $62.4 million was donated 
to State and local governments during fiscal year 
1973. 

CONTRIBUTIONS PROJECT 
LOAN PROGRAM 

DCPA participates in the DoD utilization pro¬ 
gram to screen and claim DoD excess property for 
its Contributions Project Loan Program. DCPA 
is able to claim this property at the end of the 
Military Priority Date, just before it would nor¬ 
mally be transferred to the General Services 
Administration. 

This authorization permits DCPA to acquire 
a variety of high-quality items at no cost for use 
in the Contributions Project Loan Program. The 
property is loaned to States and their political 
subdivisions, subject to established regulations 
governing the contributions equipment program. 
As in other facets of the contributions program, 
States or political subdivisions are required to 
have an approved civil defense operations plan. 
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The civil defense organization may transfer the 
property (by custody receipt) only to political 
components or organizations having civil defense 
responsibilities. For example, the program per¬ 
mits long-term loan of generators to States and 
localities for use in Emergency Operating Centers 
and Emergency Broadcast Stations. Formerly, 
DCPA had purchased generators for these pur¬ 
poses. The result is a considerable saving in dol¬ 


lars, and an increased civil defense capability. 

Loan procedures are initiated with submission 
of a Project Application by the State or political 
subdivision. 

Contributions Project Loan Property having 
an original acquisition cost of nearly $51.3 mil¬ 
lion was loaned to State and local governments 
by the close of fiscal year 1973. 
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Federal Regional Center (FRC) 


Entrance to the DCPA Region I underground 
Federal Regional Center, Maynard, Massachu¬ 
setts. 


Where The Action Is 


FRC conference and operations rooms are a 
hub of activity when disasters occur. 


Cooling Tower 


Blast proof cooling tower at DCPA Region 6 
Federal Regional Center. 


Equipment 


FRC equipment includes an emergency genera¬ 
tor, and main electric and motor control panels. 


Protective Door 


Each underground FRC is equipped with an 
electromagnetic pulse (EMP) protective-type 
door. 










Train Wreck 

CD workers assist victims of a Chicago, III. 
commuter train collision that claimed 44 lives, 
Oct. 30, 1972. Rapid transport of the critically 
injured to hospitals by CD helicopter was cred¬ 
ited with saving many lives. 


^7 Fireball in Freightyard 


A huge fireball formed in the Roseville freight- 
yard near Sacramento, Calif., April 28, 1973, 
as an ammunition train exploded, and spewed 
flames and debris over a wide area. 

|0i Water AND Fire 

Harrisburg, Pa., firemen battled the “Agnes” 
flood to reach the flames, June 1972. 

0 This Had Been an Apartment Complex 

CD workmen and rescuers are shown assisting 
firemen in going through the still-smoldering 
debris of an apartment complex which burned 
to the ground after being hit by a flaming plane 
in Alameda, Calif., Feb. 8, 1973. 

10 A Helping Hand 

Harrisburg, Pa., Hurricane “Agnes” flood vic¬ 
tims apply for housing assistance, July, 1972. 

11 Mud! Mud! EVERYWHERE Mud! 

The cleanup begins in Harrisburg, Pa., July 
1972, following the “Great Flood”. 

12 Explosion 

Ft. Dodge, la., civil defense rescue workers 
carry one of several victims from the rubble of 
a restaurant and hardware store following an 
explosion that leveled both buildings in Eagle 
Grove, Iowa, February 3, 1973. 
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Emergency Operations Simulation (EOS) 

Following a vigorous On-Site Assistance project 
in Fall River, Mass., the city conducted an EOS 
with more than 50 city officials participating 
on May 25, 1973. 
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Foresight With On-Site 


After a request for DCPA On-Site Assistance, 
Pensacola, Florida, Escambia County, and Red 
Cross Officials discuss measures for evacuating 
low-lying areas should a hurricane storm surge 
threaten flooding. 
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Water Purification System 


A civil defense water purification system in use 
at Renover, Pa., July 1972, during the "Great 
Flood” following Hurricane “Agnes". 
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Fire Fighting Foresight 


When the Mississippi River flooded Campbells 
Island, III., in March 1973, Rock Island County 
Civil Defense set up an amphibious fire depart¬ 
ment by placing pumps and hose lines on a civil 
defense "Duck". Frank Dunbar, Director of the 
Civil Defense Fire Force, and Ron Harriott, 
Assistant Director, practice drawing water. 


I g Pumps to the Rescue! 

Eight high-capacity pumps and 1,600 feet of 
pipe from the DCPA emergency engineering 
stockpile pumped a quarter-of-a-billion gallons 
of water out of Chauvin Bayou into the Ouachita 
River to eliminate flooding of an area near 
Monroe, Louisiana. 
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Shelter in Federal Building 


Housing and Urban Development (HUD) Federal 
building, Washington, D.C. constructed with 
82,490 shelter spaces. 



Summer Hire Students 


Two students preparing survey forms in the 
National Shelter Survey Summer Hire Program. 



School Provides Tornado Shelter 


In Kansas City, Kansas, the new Benjamin Ban- 
neker Elementary School designed by DCPA- 
trained architects was built with tornado design 
criteria. Tornado protection is a present require¬ 
ment for new schools of the Kansas City School 
District. 



Interior with Overhead Protection 


Project architects of the Banneker elementary 
school achieved the required tornado protection 
in an interior space at the lower floor which lies 
under the projecting second floor. Overhead 
protection was gained by means of the ribbed 
concrete floor system which consists of a 4" 
slab and 16" deep pan-joists. 
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zz Staff College Training 

Emergency Operations Simulation Training at 
DCPA Staff College in Battle Creek, Michigan. 

23 DCPA Communications Analysis 

Mr. W. D. Tiffany and Mr. C. A. Hall, Jr., Stan¬ 
ford Research Institute, discuss with Mr. Roy A. 
Casdorph, USASTRATCOM Facility Chief, DCPA 
Region 7, Santa Rosa, Cal., the teletype patch¬ 
ing and testing facilities as a part of an overall 
analysis and evaluation of the effectiveness of 
DCPA Federal Communications Systems to meet 
civil defense requirements through the 1980 
time period, 
ji 

£L International Boundaries Fade at DCPA 

hoi 

Visiting Saudi Arabians become absorbed in 
the group discussion conducted in Phase II 
of the Career Development Course at DCPA 
Staff College. 

25 Disaster Preparedness Conference 

Pictured as they conferred during an Organiza¬ 
tion of American States disaster preparedness 
seminar in San Juan, Puerto Rico, are (left to 
right) Mr. Gabriel Marrero, Deputy Director, San 
Juan Civil Defense Agency; Mr. Francis Reilly, 
DCPA Region 1 Regional Field Officer; Hon. 
Carlos R. Barcelo, Mayor of San Juan; Mr. Fer¬ 
nando Morales, Director of San Juan Civil 
Defense Agency; and Mr. Herbert E. Kunde, Spe¬ 
cial Assistant, representing John E. Davis, Direc¬ 
tor of the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency. 

26 Testing Under Blast Conditions 

A 23ft. diameter blast loading test chamber with 
V 4 scale model (13ft. on a side) of a column 
supported reinforced concrete slab used to esti¬ 
mate strength of candidate floor systems for 
slanting of new construction against blast effects. 

27 Shelter Research 

Human calorimeter chamber being lowered over 
test subject to measure physiological strain that 
might be experienced in a shelter, under variable 
temperature, humidity, air flow and overhead 
fire-heat radiation. 
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Excess Property Power 


Pictured is a truck-mounted generator for pro¬ 
viding emergency power under blackout condi¬ 
tions, State of Maine Bureau of Civil Defense 
obtained the generator as excess property 
through the DCPA Contributions Project Loan 
Program. 


Rescue Truck 


A Civil Defense rescue truck patrols the streets 
of Harrisburg, Pa., to aid Hurricane “Agnes" 
flood victims. 

30 Excess Property Fire Truck 

A few coats of fire engine red paint, and a 1,200- 
gallon water tank, converted an ordinary 4x4 
excess property truck into a first-rate fire truck. 
The truck was obtained through the State of 
Maine, York County Civil Defense for use by 
the Old Orchard Beach Fire Department. This 
is just one of many excess property trucks 
obtained forMaine’s municipalities by the Bureau 
of Civil Defense. 
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Helicopter Used for Rescue 


A Chicago Civil Defense helicopter obtained 
thrpbgh surplus property channels and rebuilt 
was used to rescue two persons from a boat on 
an icy lake at the Hickory Hills apartment com¬ 
plex in suburban Justice, Illinois, on December 
1, 1972, after one man drowned and other per¬ 
sons were imperiled while saving the life of a 
three-year-old girl who had fallen through thin 
ice. The same helicopter was used to transport 
survivors of a Chicago commuter train collision 
to a hospital on October 30, 1972. 
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}ijg) Virgin Islands 


3 On-Site Assistance—Population of Participating Localities as percent of 
Total State Population, June 30, 1973 


^ Defense Civil Preparedness Agency National Warning System 
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ALASKA 



PUERTO RICO 


(g)NET CONTROL 
@ REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
■k STATE OR TERRITORY COMPLETED 


Civil Defense National Radio System 


DCPA Emergency Water Supply Equipment on Loan in Fiscal Year 1973 


SUMMARY OF ASSISTANCE PROVIDED 

Number of States 32 

Number of Communities 140 

Value of Equipment Loaned $1.9 million 
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Hawaii 
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TABLE 1.—Financial summary for fiscal year 1973 
(In thousands) 


Funds pro- Funds 

Budget activity grained for obligated 

obligation 


GRAND TOTAL. $86,997 $82,192 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, TOTAL. 60,187 59,092 


Warning and detection. 4,125 4,113 


Warning systems. 470 467 

Detection and monitoring systems. 306 306 

Warehousing and maintenance. 3,349 3,340 


Emergency operations. 13,508 13,351 


Broadcast station protection program. 76 69 

Training and education. 8,164 8,084 

Emergency operations planning. 895 893 

National civil defense computer facility. 1,141 1,124- 

Emergency water supply equipment. 2,068 2,063 

Emergency information. 989 943 

Other emergency operations activities. 175 175 


Financial assistance to States. 26,000 26,179 


Survival supplies, equipment and training. 1,600 1,426 

Personnel and administrative expenses. 25,000 24,753 


Management . 15,954 15,449 

RESEARCH, SHELTER SURVEY AND MARKING, 

TOTAL. 28,810 _ 23,100 

Shelters . 13,772 10,718 


Shelter . 9,664 8,014 

Community shelter planning.. 3,023 1,819 

Decision information distribution system. 396 249 

Federal regional emergency operating centers. 648 595 

Shelter stocking. 41 41 


Emergency operating centers. 9,425 9,191 

State and local emergency operating centers. 7,124 6,976 

State and local supporting systems equipment. 2,301 2,215 


Research and development... 3,613 3,191 


Figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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TABLE 3.—Shelter located, licensed, and marked 1 


AREA 

LOCATED 

LICENSED 

MARKED 

Facilities 

Space 

(000) 2 

Facilities 

Space 

(000) 2 

Facilities 

Spaces (000) 2 | 

FY* 1*973 

End of 

FY 1973 

During 
FY 1973 

Cum 

End of 

FY 1973 

During 
FY 1973 

End of 

FY 1973 

During 
FY 1973 

End*of 

FY 1973 

During 
FY 1973 

End of 

FY 1973 

FY U 'l973 

End of 
FY 1973 

TOTAL 

7,197 

224,368 

9,672 

222,289 

1,056. 

130,205 

2,957 

130,191 

625 

110,009 

1,910 

110,366 

REGION I 

1,601 

70,009 

3,284 

63,242 

89 

39,614 

784 

37,530 

229 

40,571 

860 

33,703 

Connecticut 

276 

4,333 

199 

3,886 

—7 

2,020 

45 

2,438 

— 17 





20 

1,267 

11 

657 

1 

913 

—3 

502 


052 

11 

479 

Massachusetts 

367 

8,191 

1,122 

7,252 

—4 

4,645 

70 

3,759 

—9 

3,902 

33 

3,094 

New Hampshire 

33 

876 

73 

550 

—1 

406 

17 

- 335 


393 

14 

200 

New Jersey 

104 

8,129 

798 

0,101 

—10 

4,525 

360 

4,649 

223 

4,019 

510 

4,040 

New York 

690 

43,243 

1,007 

39,676 

47 

24,213 

248 

23,062 

14 

26,612 


21,734 

Rhode Island 

6 

1,269 

20 

1,095 


1,047 


019 

16 

041 

20 

663 

Vermont 

4 

523 

6 

248 

4 

356 

3 

104 

__1 

292 

0 

164 

Puerto Rico 

97 

2,216 

45 

1,765 

72 

1,396 

37 

907 

0 

1,194 

0 


Virgin Islands 

4 

42 

4 

12 

0 

13 

0 

2 

0 

13 

0 


REGION 2 

887 

34,970 

821 

34,235 

90 

17,472 

269 

20,632 

320 

17,110 

213 

10,767 

Delaware 

35 

894 

27 

595 

1 

525 

0 

433 

1 

470 

0 


Dist. of Columbia 

1 

5,851 

6 

7,173 

0 

1,664 

—1 

4,132 

0 

l.GOO 

0 


Maryland 

214 

3,770 

350 

5,133 

107 

2,522 

142 

2,959 

—9 

2,005 



Pennsylvania 

164 

16,736 

232 

15,591 

—15 

9,448 

45 

9,999 

351 

9,292 

169 


Virginia 

141 

6,284 

50 

4,081 

12 

2,615 

31 

2,572 

4 

3,006 



West Virginia 

332 

1,427 

157 

062 

—15 

690 

52 

537 

—19 

657 

37 

450 

REGION 3 

1,030 

20,904 

1,780 

24,103 

492 

13,632 

046 

15,775 

0 

11,315 

174 

13,076 

Alabama 

35 

2,493 

18 

1,790 

30 

1,837 

16 

1,436 

16 

1,500 

5 


Florida 

354 

3,492 

1,178 

6,812 

46 

1,946 

72 

3,229 

20 

1,514 



Georgia 

135 

4,089 

111 

5,292 

235 

2,513 

332 

3,692 

—4 

2,007 



Kentucky 

99 

2,134 

37 

2,809 

66 

1,477 

233 

2,066 

—6 

1,265 

3 


Mississippi 

20 

076 

4 

520 

13 

633 

0 

443 

—7 

555 

—4 


North Carolina 

196 

3,485 

161 

2,890 

47 

2,504 

91 

2,264 

23 

2,075 



South Carolina 

60 

1,591 

57 

1,104 

18 

993 

12 

010 

— 17 

005 



Tennessee 

139 

2,491 

214 

2,708 

37 

1,624 

09 

1,700 

—17 

1,520 



Canal Zone 

0 

253 

0_ 

90 

0 

105 

0 

54 

0 

74 

0 

49 

j REGION 4 

2,049 

42,012 

1,545 

42,131 

189 

24,139 

446 

25,377 

110 

21,132 

411 

21,043 i 


124 

9,758 

i icr 

11,689 

— 1 

5,438 

2 

6,053 

1 

4,030 

3 



457 

3,988 

281 

3,602 

49 

2,121 

52 

2,052 

—9 

1,763 

35 


Michigan 

224 

6,539 

96 

7,157 

—14 

3,339 


4,161 

—2 

2,030 

3 

3,431 

Minnesota 

242 

6,295 

152 

6,054 

101 

4,200 

59 

4,431 

04 

3,793 

93 

3,964 

Ohio 

739 

9,470 

511 

0,541 

12 

4,995 

166 

4,329 

1 

4,070 

154 

4,065 

Wisconsin 

263 

5,962 

394 

5,087 

42 

4,046 

169 

3,551 

43 

3,030 

124 

2,624 

REGION 5 

276 

12,206 

192 

13,602 

-2 

8,471 

90 

10,294 

—63 

7,014 

19 

9,010 

Arkansas 

32 

1,750 

16 

1,035 

—13 

1,359 

7 

• 059 

—17 

1,322 



I Louisiana 

67 

1,246 

14 

3,679 

—23 

766 

6 

1,160 

—34 

706 



New Mexico 

0 

996 

—1 

663 

—1 

662 

0 

471 

—1 

445 

0 


Oklahoma 

90 

2,615 

123 

2,702 

21 

1,731 

79 

1,933 

—0 

1,375 

32 


Texas 

87 

5,599 

39 

7,603 

14 

3,953 

—3 

5,063 

—3 

3,166 

—17 

5,010 

REGION 6 

418 

23,363 

212 

16,530 

122 

14,595 

70 

11,061 

70 

12,002 

40 

9,061 

Colorado 

—7 

2,673 

—13- 

2,243 

6 

1,692 

—1 

1,497 

—6 





30 

3,764 

21 

1,999 

51 

2,429 

25 

1,419 

76 




Kansas 

101 

3,790 

19 

2,274 

— 1 

2,423 

3 

1,653 


2,173 



Missouri 

119 

5,507 

78 

5,966 

16 

2,735 

2 

3,544 

—7 




Nebraska 

104 

2,464 


1,487 

13 

1,715 

— 11 

1,009 





North Dakota 

1 

974 

— 1 

456 


076 

—3 

414 

9 




South Dakota 


1,184 

1 

490 

13 

1,030 

6 

456 


929 



Utah 

64 

2,331 

57 

1,343 

10 

1,227 

48 

005 

6 




Wyoming 

0 

596 

0 

273 

4 

460 

0 

104 

0 

366 

0 

175 

REGION 7 

696 

13,641 

1,374 

21,701 

29 

7,239 

225 

12,925 

—34 

4,700 

131 

0,951 

Arizona 

26 

936 

30 

1,021 

0 

666 

—2 

730 

0 




California 

637 

11,320 

1,270 

19,147 


5,674- 

193 

11,003 

—40 




Hawaii 

13 

692 

31 

730 

4 

426 


500 





Nevada 

20 

650 

36 

783 

20 

450 

27 

599 





American Samoa 

0 

3 

0 


0 

1 







Guam 

0 

25 

0 

9 

0 


0 






Midway-Wake 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

15 

0 

2 

0 

11 

0 


REGION 8 

232 

7,183 

464 

6,665 

47 

5,043 

229 

4,590 

—31 

4,257 

63 

3,075 

Alaska 

9 

325 

18 

216 

3 

237 

2 

171 

6 





4 

734 

1 

415 

8 

591 

. I 

349 






11 

1,096 

— 11 

587 

4 

903 

2 

492 



18 



137 

2,042 

297 

2,116 

9 

1,040 

76 

1,141. 

— I 




Washington 

71 

2,906 

158 

3,331 

23 

2,272 

149 

2,437 

— 10 

1,901 

7 

2,051 


1 Data contained in tins table are net. Negative entries result where decreases due to demolition of buildings, recomputation of original capacity, etc., outweigh increases due to new 
construction, etc. 

2 Figures may not add to exact totals due to rounding. 

0 Less than 500. 






TABLE 4._State level seminars for local civil defense directors 

June 30,1973 


Area 


Seminars Attendees 


Area 


Seminars Attendees 


TOTAL 

REGION 1 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Vermont 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 

REGION 2 

Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

REGION 3 

Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 

REGION 4 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


141 

29 

1 

5 

8 

2 

1 

7 

4 

2 

11 

1 

2 

5 
4 


2 

0 

0 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

5 

4 

5 

13 


3,081 

549 

33 

100 

162 

22 

20 

123 

87 

22 

453 

23 

198 

153 

79 

163 

41 

19 

14 

39 

12 

13 

14 

11 

727 

139 

59 

147 

290 


REGION 4 (Cont’d.) 
Ohio 

Wisconsin 

REGION 5 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

REGION 6 

Colorado 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
N ebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 

Wyoming 
REGION 7 


Arizona 

California 

Nevada 

REGION 8 

Alaska 

Idaho 

Montana 

Oregon 

Washington 


1 

3 

11 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

30 

4 

2 

2 

7 

9 

2 

1 

2 

1 


1 

2 

3 

U 

1 

2 

4 
2 
2 


22 

70 

196 

36 
11 
41 

39 
69 

610 

69 

49 

74 

160 

137 

37 
24 

40 

20 

108 

22 

45 

41 

255 

32 
32 
• 76 
53 
62 


.Includes three combined seminars held at Region Three Headquarters. 
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TABLE 5.—Research funds programed and obligated 
Initial obligations 
(In thousands) 


Type of research 


Fiscal year 1973 
appropriations 


Shelter Research 


Protection studies. 

Shelter environmental studies. 

Subsistence and habitability studies. 

Prototype design for life support systems. 

Shelter management studies. 

Shelter systems studies. 


Support Systems Research 


Monitoring systems studies. 

Communications and warning studies. 

Reduction of vulnerability. 

Emergency phase medical research 

Fire effects and protection. 

Emergency operations research. 


Postattack Research 


Radiological phenomena and effects. 

Radiological countermeasures. 

Repair and reclamation of damage. 

Postattack medical, health, and welfare operations. 
Recovery and maintenance systems. 


Systems Evaluation 


Civil defense systems analysis. 

Strategic analyses. 

Vulnerability and requirements research 
Organization and training research.... 

Planning support research. 

Information systems analyses. 

Physical environments studies. 

Social and psychological studies. 


Programed 

Obligated 

‘$3,500 

‘$3,160 

975 

1,060 

565 

578 

50 

78 

10 

0 

0 

0 

75 

49 

275 

355 

1,000 

869 

40 

0 

175 

230 

0 

0 

185 

110 

262 

284 

338 

245 

650 

570 

145 

107 

90 

92 

130 

114 

160 

152 

125 

105 

875 

662 

300 

320 

15 

15 

125 

129 

215 

110 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

205 

83 


1 Excludes FY 1973 activity from earlier appropriations: Programed $113 thousand; obligated, $31 thousand. 
Figures may not add to exact totals due to rounding. 
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TABLE 6._Federal assistance to State and local governments 


TOTAL . 

REGION ON E - 

Connecticut. 

Maine .. 

Massachusetts . 

New Hampshire . 

New Jersey. 

New York. 

Rhode Island. 

Vermont .. 

Puerto Rico. 

Virgin Islands. 

REGION TWO - 

Delaware.. 

Dist. of Columbia. 

Maryland .. 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

REGION THRE E .. 

Alabama . 

Florida. 

Georgia . 

Kentucky. 

Mississippi .. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Tennessee . 

Canal Zone. 

REGION FOUR . . 

Illinois. 

Indiana . 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Ohio . .. 

Wisconsin . 

REGION FIVE . . . 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana. 

New Mexico. 

Oklahoma . 

Texas. 

REGION SIX . 

Colorado . 

Iowa . 

Kansas. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

U tah . 

Wyoming. 

REGION SEVEN 

Arizona . 

California . 

Hawaii. 

Nevada . 

American Samoa. 

Guam. 

Mid way-Wake. 

REGION EIGHT 

Alaska . 

Idaho . 

Montana . 

Oregon . 

Washington. 


Personnel and administrative expenses 


Amount 

obligated 


$24,753,521 


1,123,781 

202,732 

92,668 

184,888 

150,079 

493,414 


1 Figures may not add to exact totals due to rounding. 

2 Excludes 55 State level participants. 

3 Adjusted to reflect changes to prior year data. 


Political subdivisions 


Number 

partici¬ 

pating 


445 

166 


233 

59 


398 

35 

73 

50 

72 


6,021 


Systems maintenance and services, amounts obligatec 


$1,425,957 


3,500 


Recurring charges 


$473,702 


16,033 

0 

697 

8,185 

1,637 


$867,236 


15,0 

2,6 


1,3 

11,0 
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TABLE 6,—Federal assistance to State and local governments (Continued) 



Supporting systems equipment, and emergency 

Surplus property, acquisition cost of 

Contribution project loans, acquisi- 

Education, 

operating centers, amounts obligated 

of dollars) 


of dollars) 


training 

and 


Supporting 

Emergency 

Fiscal years 

Fiscal year 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN DEFENSE CIVIL PREPAREDNESS AGENCY (DCPA) AND THE 
NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC ADMINISTRATION (NOAA) 


PURPOSE 

This agreement is to provide guidance for the joint efforts of the 
DCPA and the NOAA in the management and operation of a National 
Program for Community Preparedness. This includes the following 
framework for the cooperative efforts of both agencies: 

1. Defines joint and’ individual agency responsibilities, 

2. Establishes coordination mechanisms at all levels. 

3. Identifies actions that must be taken to begin the cooperative 
effort. 

MISSION AND BACKGROUND 

1. Public Law 91—606, The Disaster Relief Act of 1970, authorized 
the President to provide assistance to states in developing compre¬ 
hensive plans for preparedness against major disasters. The Office of 
Emergency Preparedness (OEP) was directed to determine what was 
necessary to prevent or minimize losses or deaths from major disasters. 
The OEP “Report to the Congress, Disaster Preparedness,” January 
1972, pointed up the need for expansion and improvement of the 
preparedness program at the local level. OEP requested and DCPA 
accepted the assignment to provide natural disaster preparedness 
assistance to state and local governments. 

The DCPA On-Site Assistance (OSA) effort is used to fulfill this 
assignment. OSA is designed to help states and and particularly local 
governments to improve their capability to conduct coordinated 
operations in emergencies, including natural disasters and other peace¬ 
time emergencies, as well as nuclear attack. The goal is to improve 
the emergency preparedness of localities to meet all types of disaster. 

Selected localities are provided On-Site Assistance by a team of 
Federal and state officials representing agencies with emergency respon¬ 
sibilities. The team assesses the potential hazards and the existing 
level of operational readiness in the localities and assists the localities 
in evaluating their needs and developing a plan for coordinated actions 
to improve their readiness. 

DCPA has been adding NOAA National Weather Service (NWS) 
offices to their National Warning System (NAWAS) hot line tele¬ 
phones, for collection of weather and flood information and dissemi¬ 
nation of warnings. Most of the NOAA NWS offices have been 
provided with a NAWAS terminal. When DCPA's Decision Informa¬ 
tion Distribution System (DIDS) becomes operational, that system 
will be used where advantageous for distribution of warnings. 

2. Enabling legislation has charged the NOAA National Weather 
Service with the responsibility for issuing forecasts and warnings of 
weather and floods for the protection of life and property and promo¬ 
tion of the Nation’s welfare and economy. In 1965, the NWS’ 
parent organization, Environmental Science Services Administration 
(ESSA now NOAA), realized that a coordinated Federal program for 
dealing with natural disasters was needed. ESSA and four other 
Federal agencies, including DCPA and OEP, developed and proposed 
the Nationwide Natural Disaster Warning (NADWARN) System. 
NOAA is leading an inter-agency effort to prepare and keep current 
a Federal Plan for Natural Disaster Warning and Preparedness that 
is responsive to findings in the OEP Report to Congress on Disaster 
Preparedness, January 1972. 

For many years NOAA has been involved in natural disaster com¬ 
munity preparedness planning programs. This provides for training 
of tornado spotters; participation in local preparedness meetings and 
drills; development of community self-help programs for floods; 
development and installation of flash flood alarm systems; publication 
and distribution of preparedness planning booklets, pamphlets and 
films to promote public understanding of warnings issued and actions 
necessary for the protection of life and property, when threatened by 
hurricanes, tornadoes, severe weather, floods, tsunamis, and other 
natural and manmade hazards. 

3. The DCPA and NOAA have been cooperating in planning and 
coordinating community preparedness meetings and drills; production 
and distribution of public educational materials; and joint use of 
communication facilities. 

By this agreement an organized and systematic effort will be 
undertaken in On-Site Assistance, the gathering of weather and 
flood reports, and the dissemination of warnings and information. 

AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES 

The responsibilities outlined in this section are those related only 
to the cooperative efforts of the two agencies and do not cover all of 
their basic statutory responsibilities. 

1. The DCPA is responsible for: 

a. Providing natural disaster preparedness planning assistance to 
state and local governments in accordance with agreements between 
DCPA and the Office of Emergency Preparedness. The DCPA On-Site 
Assistance effort is coordinated and conducted by the DCPA 
regional offices, 

b. Keeping regional NWS officials informed of the DCPA On-Site 
Assistance projects underway and those projected for the future. 

c. Making the attack warning system available to Federal agencies, 
and state and local governments, for the purpose of providing warn¬ 
ing to governmental authorities and the civilian population in areas 
endangered by imminent major disasters. 

d. Encouraging the designation of a community focal point for 
emergencies in each community action plan to: 

(1) Receive weather, flood, tsunami and other natural hazards 
watches and warnings from NOAA, via NAWAS or NOAA Weather 
Wire Service (NWWS). 

(2) Be responsible for redistribution of these to local authorities. 

(3) Relay real time information on public response back to 
NWS, including clarification or other changes to be made if needed. 


2. The NWS is responsible for: 

a. Preparing and issuing forecasts and warnings of weather and other 
natural hazards to the general public and designated local authorities. 

b. Establishing NWS regional and state focal points for community 
preparedness. 

c. Providing advice on types and frequency of natural disasters 
most likely to occur in selected communities. 

d. Arranging for NWS representatives to participate on DCPA On- 
Site Assistance teams, when of value to the community. 

e. Providing natural disaster preparedness planning assistance as 
part of the DCPA On-Site Assistance effort (as far as resources 
permit). 

f. Providing, as appropriate, natural disaster planning assistance in 
regard to weather, flood, tsunamis and other natural hazards, directly 
to local authorities and news media, in areas where no DCPA On-Site 
Assistance project is conducted. 

3. The joint responsibilities of the two agencies are: 

a. Providing coordinated advice and guidance to localities as to the 
actions to be taken upon receipt of NOAA watches and warnings. 

b. Analyzing and determining what improvements can be made in 
dissemination of NOAA watches and warnings to state and local 
officials, news media, and the general public. 

c. Insuring that personnel at all facilities with NAWAS terminals 
know what to do upon receipt of natural disaster information, includ¬ 
ing relaying reports of severe weather and flooding to NOAA offices 
and the distribution of watches and warnings. 

d. Assuring the effective use of national, regional, state and local 
government warning and communication systems in gathering and 
disseminating natural hazard information. 

e. Providing for coordinated DCPA/NOAA identification of locali¬ 
ties which would particularly profit from On-Site Assistance. Visits 
into these areas will be coordinated so optimum use can be made of 
personnel and funds. 

f. Joint planning for annual preparedness meetings and distribution 
of publications: 

(1) Regional planning for annual preparedness meetings at the 
regional, state, and local community levels. 

(2) Assist in the distribution of natural disaster publications and 
storm evacuation maps. 

g. Encouraging and assisting communities in conducting frequent 
tests of warning systems and local disaster community drills. 

COORDINATION MECHANISMS 

1. Staff level coordination.—The Assistant Director for Plans and 
Operations, DCPA, and the Deputy Director, NWS, will meet regu¬ 
larly to review the program, resolve problems arising at lower echelons, 
and to provide overall policy. 

2. National coordination. 

a. Define areas of cooperation. 

b. Establish a national plan. 

c. Coordinate interregional relationships. 

3 . Regional coordination. 

a. Establish regional plans. 

b. Participate in OSA activities at regional, state, and local com¬ 
munity level. 

c. Utilize DCPA warning dissemination network. 

d. Regional headquarters will coordinate their programs in areas 
as graphically depicted in Attachment 1. 

4 . State coordination. 

a. Establish state plans. 

b. Participate in OSA activities at state, county, and local com¬ 
munity level. 

c. Utilize DCPA state warning dissemination network and other 
state warning systems. 

d. NWS planning assistance to communities where no OSA project 
is being conducted. 


IMPLEMENTATION ACTIONS 

The following actions will be taken to place the cooperative pro¬ 
gram into operation: 

1; DCPA. Each DCPA regional office will furnish the details of the 
civil preparedness warning plans and facilities available in each of its 
states to NWS regions. DCPA Headquarters will also provide this 
information to NWS Headquarters. 

2. NWS. 

a. The NWS will select a Coordinator of Community Preparedness 
Services to be program leader for NWS and will provide a liaison 
officer to DCPA for national program coordination. 

b. The NWS will designate, and advise DCPA of NWS regional 
and state focal points for community preparedness. 

3. Joint Action. 

a. DCPA/NWS regional offices should meet as quickly and as 
frequently as possible in joint coordination sessions on agency func¬ 
tions, communication and warning systems and capabilities, emergency 
preparedness planning assistance steps, and On-Site Assistance inter¬ 
face. In that programming may be involved and supporting funds 
must be allocated, the NWS must be kept informed of arrangements 
made by each DCPA regional office. 

b. Describe the national program of cooperation in detail and 
establish the necessary mechanisms to keep regional officials of both 
agencies informed of changes in the program. Establish regional and 
state contact and coordination procedures. 
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c. Regional officials of both agencies will coordinate the program 
at the state and local community level in their region. Assure state 
and local officials that DCPA and NOAA are working in unison. 

d Develop and coordinate regional plans for upgrading capability 
of Federal, state, and local systems to disseminate and utilize weather 

and flood information. • i _ 

e. Establish procedures for periodic DCPA/NWS regional office 
review and evaluation of system capabilities and effectiveness. 


Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 


John E. Davis 
Director 

Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 


SUMMARY 

Many of the actions outlined in the preceding paragraphs can be 
implemented immediately while others will require additional resources 
that can only be acquired through the budget process. Both agencies 
agree to: 

1. Move ahead as quickly as current resources permit. 

2. Take necessary steps to implement actions outlined in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs by the most expeditious means possible. 

NATIONAL OCEANIC AND 

Atmospheric Administration 

Robert M. White 
Administrator, NOAA 
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NATIONAL WEATHER SERVICE WESTERN REGION 
BOX 11188, FEDERAL BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 84111 


/ ( 6 X NATIONAL WEATHER SERVICE PACIFIC REGION 
VSh££» P.O. BOX 3650 

~ HONOLULU, HAWAII 96811 


\ 

NATIONAL WEATHER SERVICE EASTERN REGION 

585 STEWART AVENUE 

GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 11630 

NATIONAL WEATHER SERVICE SOUTHERN REGION 
819 TAYLOR STREET, ROOM 10E09 

FORT WORTH, TEXAS 76102 
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UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN EXPLORING DIVISION, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

AND THE ’ 

DEFENSE CIVIL PREPAREDNESS AGENCY 
ON EXPLORER SCOUT PARTICIPATION 
IN LOCAL DISASTER PREPAREDNESS 


Every community in the Nation has, within its boundaries, the 
potential for disaster. Each year natural disaster, man-caused disaster 
and accident bring loss of life and property in many of our commu¬ 
nities. In addition, the threat of nuclear holocaust still remains a 
possibility and, with these other threats, prompts the need for 
community disaster preparedness. Such preparedness can only be 
achieved by making the best use of the abilities of all citizens of a 
community in an organized manner. It is recognized that Explorers, 
through their varied talents and interests, have much to contribute 
and much to gain by participation in their community’s disaster 
preparedness efforts. In recognition of this, the Exploring Division 
Eoy Scouts of America and the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 
agree mutually to support community disaster preparedness activities 
by accepting the following responsibilities: 

EXPLORER DIVISION RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Through professionals, to promote development of Explorer Posts 
that have the interests and talents that can contribute to the local 
civil defense coordinator’s plans to overcome the effects of disasters. 

2. Encourage Explorers to organize and train in skills that will be 
of value m meeting the aftermath of disasters. 

3. Support training of Explorers by distributing training guidance and 
materials relating to activities that could contribute to disaster pre¬ 
paredness (i.e., Fire, Police, Rescue, Communications, Medical Self- 
Help, etc.) 

4. Inform the public and other elements of Boy Scouts of America 


of the contribution of Explorer disaster preparedness activities and 
the opportunity for community service provided by this aspect of 
Exploring. 

5. Provide the Defense Civil Preparedness Agency with information 
and publications on Explorers for use with local civil defense directors. 

DEFENSE CIVIL PREPAREDNESS 
AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES 

1. Encourage local civil defense coordinators or their key staff 
members to sponsor Explorer Posts. 

2. Encourage local directors to recommend to local disaster service 
chiefs the involvement of their departments in organizing and training 
Explorers to assist in disaster relief operations. 

3. Support the training of Explorers by providing local civil defense 
coordinators with training materials (Fire, Rescue, Police, Medical 
Self-Help) suitable for training youth. 

4. Inform the public of the contribution being made by Explorers 
across the Nation through news releases and coverage in civil defense 
newsletters and periodicals. 

John E. Davis 
Director 

Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 

Alden G. Barber 
Chief Scout Executive 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

CIVIL PREPAREDNESS AGENCY 


AND DEFENSE 


I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

This Memorandum of Understanding describes the relationship and 
supporting activities of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Defense Civil Preparedness Agency necessary to accomplish the 
National Civil Defense Program and related civil preparedness 
activities. 


II. RESPONSIBILITIES 

A. The Defense Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA) is responsible 
to provide an effective and viable National Civil Defense Program 
in accordance with the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, 
and Executive Order 10952, “Assigning Civil Defense Responsibilities 
to the Secretary of Defense and Others”, July 20, 1961. In addition, 
DCPA is to provide disaster preparedness assistance to State and 
local governments in acordance with agreements between the Director, 
DCPA, acting on behalf of the Secretary of Defense, and the Director, 
Office of Emergency Preparedness (OEP) and other government 
departments and agencies and in consonance with policy guidance 
provided by the Director, OEP pursuant to Executive Order 11575, 

Providing for the Administration of the Disaster Relief Act of 1970”, 
December 31, 1970, and Executive Order 11051, “Prescribing 

Responsibilities of the Office of Emergency Planning in the Executive 
Office of the President”, September 27, 1962. 

B. The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) is responsible for 
the preparation of national emergency plans and the development of 
preparedness programs covering (1) food resources, farm equipment, 
fertilizer, and food resources facilities; (2) lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture; (3) rural fire control; (4) defense 
against biological and chemical warfare and radiological fallout per¬ 
taining to agricultural activities; and (5) rural defense information 
and education, as assigned by Executive Order 11490, “Assigning 
Emergency Preparedness Functions to Federal Departments and 
Agencies , October 28, 1969, as amended, and in consonance with 
National Civil Defense Programs developed by the Department of 
Defense, where required by that order. USDA is also responsible for 
in n c Ctl ° nS under Section 201(h) of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 

■ F r ’ j 3S arnended > to the extent that they pertain to the stockpiling 
of food, in accordance with Executive Order 10958, August 14, 1961, 
as amended “Delegating Functions Respecting Stockpiles of Medical 
Supplies and Equipment and Food”. 


HI. RELATIONSHIP 

The relationship of the USDA to DCPA and with State and local 
governments m the civil defense program is supportive with respect 
to the programs carried out by State and local governments. USDA 
neld personnel are urged to support local and State governments as 
member (volunteer) of the regular constituted local or State 
Snu rnmeI ^ cml . defanse organization where this will not interfere 
with specific assigned responsibilities of that individual to USDA. 

! , e 2 re ? ot radiological monitoring the equipment required will be 
ment and ‘“P t ectc,d ,. aI ? d maintained by the appropriate local govern- 
ent and State radiological maintenance and calibration facility. 


IY. SPECIFIC FUNCTIONS 

A. DCPA will: 

1. In consonance with Presidential guidance develop policies, pro¬ 
cedures and concepts for the overall U. S. Civil Defense Program. 

,2; Provide that USDA will be a primary participant in any 
activities of the U. S. Interagency Civil Defense Coordinating 
Committee. 

3. Continue the Rural Civil Defense Program which requires 
support and assistance by USDA. 

4. Continue a national civil defense test and exercise program 
which requires support and assistance by USDA. 

5. Arrange to provide USDA at national and field levels the 
essential monitoring and attack information which USDA requires 
to evaluate property the effects of attack on livestock, crops, food 
iacilities and other resources under USDA jurisdiction. 

6. Assist USDA in developing a manual and appropriate com¬ 
puterized damage estimation system. 

7. Encourage State civil defense directors to include space in State 
emergency operating centers (EOC’s) for use by USDA. 

8. Encourage local government officials to use USDA field 
employees as individuals to assist them in local civil defense operations, 
including radiological monitoring and damage assessment, where this 
will not interfere with specific assigned responsibilities of that indi¬ 
vidual to USDA. 

9. Provide training to USDA employees on civil defense organi¬ 
zation, programs, policies and procedures. 

10. Continue to provide radiological instruments to those USDA 
agencies which must maintain a radiological capability to carry out 
their specific responsibilities and arrange for the maintenance and 
calibration of these instruments through appropriate State radio¬ 
logical maintenance and calibration facilities at no cost to USDA. 

B. USDA will: 

1. Develop the required plans and conduct the essential operations 
as set forth by Executive Orders 10958 and 11490. 

. 2 ' Conti nue to participate in the National Civil Defense Program 
m a supportive role with respect to programs carried out by State 
and local governments. 

tn nhtflfnqn 6 assi ?*ance and Iocal goverrnments necessary 

to obtain an effective Rural Civil Defense Program. 

Encourage its employees at the local levels of government to 
participate as individuals in the Local Civil Defense Program, in 
tests and exercises, and in actual emergencies, where this does not 
by USDA WIth Specific res P°nsibilities assigned to such employees 

5. Continue to maintain a radiological monitoring capability where 
respon^fbilit^s^ ^ haVG th ‘ S capabiHty to P erform USDA assigned 

6. Provide primary and alternate representatives to the U. S. Inter¬ 
agency Civil Defense Coordinating Committee. 

cj. 7 / Re turn unneeded DCPA radiological instruments to appropriate 
b^DCPA ° l0glCal mamtenance and calibration facilities as prescribed 
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8. Provide appropriate USDA representatives to State Civil Defense 
offices for assistance in State EOC’s, for training, tests and exercises, 
and actual emergency operations, involving food and agriculture 
concerns. 

V. COOPERATION AND COORDINATION 

DCPA and USDA will closely cooperate and coordinate all matters 
APPROVED: 


concerning civil defense functions and insure guidance to field elements 
is disseminated to such elements through respective communications 
channels simultaneously. 

VI. REVIEW AND REVISION 

i may be required 


Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 

John E. Davis 
Director 

Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 
December 8, 1972 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 

Earl L. Butz 
Secretary 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
December 8, 1972 


UNDERSTANDING RETWEEN THE DEFENSE CIVIL PREPAREDNESS AGENCY AND THE AMERICAN 

NATIONAL RED CROSS 


PURPOSE: 

This understanding describes the responsibilities of the Defense 
Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA) and the American National Red 
Cross (ANRC) in disaster preparedness planning and operations in 
peacetime and wartime disasters; outlines areas. of mutual support 
and cooperation at national and regional levels in connection there¬ 
with; and provides the frame of reference for similar cooperative 
activities between State and local governments and the areas, divisions 
and chapters of the American Red Cross. 

STATEMENT OF GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES: 

Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 

The Director, DCPA, in coordination with Federal, State and local 
governments, is responsible for the development and execution of 
Federal Civil Defense preparedness programs and for providing plan¬ 
ning assistance to State and local governments in their development ot 
peacetime disaster preparedness plans and capabilities. 

Civil Defense preparedness functions include: 

A fallout shelter program including evacuation and movement 
to shelter; ... r . c 

A chemical, biological and radiological warfare defense program; 
Steps necessary to warn or alert Federal military and civilian 
authorities, State officials, and the civilian population of enemy attack 
upon the United States. (Responsibility for developing, deploying 
and operating military surveillance and warning systems remains with 
the appropriate military department); 

Civil defense communications, including an appropriate warning 
network, communications between authorities, and communications 
procedures for reporting on radiological monitoring and instructions 
to shelters; ... . . 

Emergency assistance to State and local governments in a post¬ 
attack period; . , ..... . , 

Protection and emergency operational capability of State and 
local government agencies in keeping with plans for the continuity 
of government; ... , . .. . , 

Programs for making financial contributions for civil defense 
purposes to the States; .. . . 

Plans, and the operation of systems, to undertake a nationwide 
postattack assessment of the nature and extent of the civil, damage 
resulting from enemy attack and the surviving resources, including 
systems to monitor and report specific hazards resulting from the 
detonation or use of special weapons; . . 

A program of training and education to insure administrative and 
operational capability; . _ . , . 

Necessary arrangements for the donation of Federal surplus 
property to State and local government; and 

The establishment and administration of a Civil Preparedness 
Advisory Committee to advise the Secretary of Defense. 

Peacetime Disaster preparedness functions include: 

A program to utilize and make available the civil defense com¬ 
munications system for disaster warnings. # 

Planning assistance to State and local governments m develop¬ 
ment of natural disaster preparedness plans and capabilities. 
Provision of necessary training. 

The American National Red Cross (ANRC) 

The Act of Congress incorporating the ANRC and establishing its 
charter requires the Red Cross to undertake relief activities for the 
purpose of mitigating human suffering caused by disaster and obli¬ 
gates the Red Cross to develop and carry out measures to prevent 
such suffering. 

Red Cross aid to disaster victims is not dependent upon a Presi¬ 
dential or other Federal disaster declaration, but is provided regardless 
of the size of a catastrophe or disaster incident. 

The Disaster Relief Act of 1970 (Public Law 91—606) states that 
"nothing contained in this Act shall limit or in any way affect the 
responsibilities of the American National Red Cross under the Act 
of January 5, 1905, as amended (33 Stat. 599)," 36 U.S. Code 
Section 1 and following. 

Through its divisions and chapters, and with the help of its four 
area offices and National Headquarters, the Red Cross provides 
emergency assistance to disaster victims throughout the United States, 


its territories and dependencies. This assistance mav include food, 
clothing, emergency shelter or housing, first aid and supplementary 
medical, nursing and hospital care, blood and blood products, pre¬ 
scription drugs, and other urgently needed basic necessities. These 
kinds of help may be provided on a mass care basis in emergency 
shelters, at feeding and aid stations, or through the use of mobile 
units. Assistance may also be provided on an individual family basis 
and include emergency clothing, minor home repairs, household acces¬ 
sories, and emergency furniture, emergency transportation, and per¬ 
sonal occupational equipment and apparel. This assistance may be 
provided in kind or on a cash basis as circumstances require. All 
aid provided from Red Cross funds is on a grant basis, with no 
request or expectation of repayment from the disaster victim. Where 
there has been a Federal declaration of disaster, some assistance may 
be provided by Red Cross on behalf of the Federal Government. 
When a family is not eligible for Federal benefits, Red Cross assistance 
may be more extensive. 

The Red Cross requires that all its funds utilized in providing 
relief be expended in accordance with its own regulations. ANRC 
funds are not made available to tax-supported agencies that conduct 
relief operations. 

In maintaining a state of preparedness to carry out its responsibili¬ 
ties, the Red Cross works closely with governments at all levels to 
assure maximum coordination and mutual support. Such cooperative 
planning and operational activity includes working closely with State, 
county and municipal civil preparedness or equivalent agencies. 

Organization of Defense Civil Preparedness Agency (DCPA) 

DCPA is established as an Agency of the Department of Defense 
and is under the direction, authority and control of the Secretary of 
Defense. Its national headquarters is located in the Pentagon, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. DCPA is civilian in character and direction. 

The responsibility for civil preparedness (civil defense) is shared 
jointly by the Federal Government, and the several States and their 
political subdivisions. The Federal role is to provide overall guidance, 
financial and technical assistance to the States and localities. The 
Federal Government exercises no command or control over the States 
and localities. The States and localities have the direct operational 
role in time of disaster. 

To facilitate program administration, the United States is divided 
into eight DCPA regional areas, with headquarters located in Maynard, 
Mass., with a field office in New York City; Olney, Md.; Thomasville, 
Ga.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Denton, Texas; Denver, Colo., with a 
field office in Kansas City, Missouri; Santa Rosa, Calif.; and Bothell, 
Washington. A Staff College is located in Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Augmented by the skills and other resources of the private sector 
DCPA works with the 50 States, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the District of Columbia; 
and through the States, with counties, parishes, and local governments 
to help prepare the Nation for coping with the effects of man-made 
or natural disasters. 

Organization of the American National Red Cross 

The national headquarters of the American National Red Cross is 
located in Washington, D.C. For administrative purposes, the conti¬ 
nental United States, including Alaska, is divided into four areas, 
each having jurisdiction in a certain number of States. Area offices 
are located in Alexandria, Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Louis, Mo.; and 
San Francisco, Calif. These area offices report to national headquar¬ 
ters, as do Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and other United 
States territories. There is a Red Cross chapter designated to serve 
every part of the United States. Most chapters receive guidance, 
support and field services from a division headquarters, which in 
turn reports to and is supervised by an area office. 

Each division and chapter is responsible for developing and main¬ 
taining an immediate response capability consistent with the disaster 
hazards within its jurisdiction. Each formulates plans with State 
and local government agencies and private organizations. Through its 
nationwide organization of local chapters and divisions, the Red 
Cross extends emergency care and meets the immediate needs of 
families wherever disasters occur. When necessary, the resources of 
the local chapter are supplemented by those of neighboring chapters, 
the division, or the national organization, in the form of funds, 
trained personnel, supplies and equipment. 
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NEED FOR COORDINATION: 

It is essential that the resources of DCPA and ANRC be coordi¬ 
nated, particularly in relation to disaster planning, operations, tech¬ 
nical assistance, and providing equipment, supplies, training and 
experienced personnel. Red Cross has resources available at the 
National, Regional, State and local levels. DCPA has resources avail¬ 
able at the National and Regional levels, and has cooperative 
relationships with State and local civil preparedness agencies at the 
State and local levels. Coordination and cooperation is thus required 
at every level. 

Therefore, it is agreed that: 

1. Cooperative arrangements for planning, exchange of information 
and continuing liaison regarding preparedness for disaster operations 
will be developed and maintained by DCPA and ANRC on national 
and regional levels; State and local counterparts of the two agencies 
will be encouraged to make similar arrangements. Continuing coordi¬ 
nation by all levels of government and Red Cross is essential during 
disasters and after disasters strike to avoid duplication of effort and 
to insure that all disaster needs are met. 

2. The ANRC and the DCPA will encourage the promulgation of 
agreements between officials of the Red Cross and State and local 
civil preparedness authorities, to insure a clear understanding of 
mutual responsibilities for disaster preparedness and effective opera¬ 
tions in both peacetime or wartime emergencies. 

3. In recognition of their responsibilities to keep the public fully 
informed before and after disaster strikes, DCPA and ANRC will 
encourage regional, State and local units to maintain active and 
on-going liaison and coordination on issuance of public information 
releases concerning their respective disaster programs. 

IN IMPLEMENTING THIS UNDERSTANDING: 

DCPA: 

1. As part of preparing staff to carry out their disaster responsi¬ 
bilities, will collaborate with ANRC in selected staff training activities, 
including planning, designing, and field testing training courses; pro¬ 
viding resource persons for training events, and opening selected 
courses to Red 1 Cross personnel. 

2. Will encourage State and local civil preparedness agencies, 
including departments of government charged with emergency func¬ 
tions, to work closely with Red Cross divisions and chapters and 
involve and support them to the maximum extent possible, in disaster 
planning and operations at State and local levels. 

3. Will encourage State and local civil preparedness agencies, and 
private industry, to cooperate with Red Cross by providing physical 
facilities, communications, emergency equipment, volunteer and staff 
personnel as needed, in time of disaster. 

4. Will urge State and local civil preparedness agencies, to provide 
facilities for Red Cross personnel at emergency operating centers or 
other emergency centers established by State or local governments. 

ANRC: 

1. Will provide to DCPA and receive from it, counsel, support 
and guidance in the preparation and interpretation of major informa¬ 
tion, training and other materials related to disaster operational 
preparedness planning. 

2. Will encourage its divisions and chapters to work with the 
civil preparedness agencies, toward comprehensive disaster prepared¬ 


ness at the State and local level, and toward provision of mutual 
support in time of disaster. 

3. Will cooperate, assist and participate in the On-Site Assistance 
program to increase the emergency operating capabilities of local 
governments. 

4. As part of preparing staff to carry out their disaster responsi¬ 
bilities, will collaborate with DCPA in selected staff training activities, 
including planning, designing, and field testing training courses; pro¬ 
viding resource persons for training events, and opening selected 
courses to civil preparedness and other government personnel. 

5. Will keep DCPA and State and local civil preparedness authori¬ 
ties informed as to the nature and extent of its operations and its 
relationships with other State and local agencies of government for 
both operational disaster preparedness planning and its operational 
activities. 

6. Will accept invitations to provide Red Cross representation in 
emergency operations centers and will provide space in Red Cross 
operations centers for State and local civil preparedness personnel, 
and will provide first aid stations, upon request, at emergency opera¬ 
tions centers or other centers established by State or local governments 
in natural disasters. 

7. Will, in carrying out its responsibility for providing emergency 
shelters in natural disasters, cooperate with State and local govern¬ 
ments in pre-designating potential shelter facilities for dislocated 
persons, and in related pre-disaster planning and mutual support of 
shelter operations for disaster purposes. This includes the possible 
use of pre-designated civil defense shelters in public buildings which 
meet ANRC criteria. 

8. Will, in carrying out its responsibility for mass feeding in 
natural disasters, cooperate and coordinate with civil preparedness 
authorities in planning and arranging for appropriate feeding loca¬ 
tions, facilities and supplies. 

9. In war-caused situations, the ANRC will use its facilities and 
personnel to support and assist welfare and emergency operations 
activities of DCPA to the extent possible, while carrying out its other 
essential responsibilities and assignments. 

10. In time of war, the disposition and use of all possible Red 
Cross resources, human and material, at State and local levels, will 
be subject to prior agreements made between the appropriate govern¬ 
ment and Red Cross agencies at their respective levels. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THIS UNDERSTANDING: 

Since State and local arrangements are the principal means by 
which this understanding may be effectively implemented, DCPA 
will furnish copies of this national understanding to State and local 
civil preparedness officials, and ANRC will furnish copies to areas, 
divisions, and local chapters so that implementing agreements may 
be consummated. 


The provisions of this understanding will be effective from March 7, 
1973, unless otherwise changed or terminated. 

John E. Davis 
Director 

Defense Civil Preparedness Agency 

George M. Elsey 
President 

The American National Red Cross 






